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INFORMATION | ae your fingertips! 








’ 
THE KIWANIS SECRETARY'S KIT contains practically 
$ 00 all the forms you need to keep a running account of all 
the club’s business affairs, tab indexed and all wrapped up 
ieee . ‘ ‘ = 
POSTPAID in a genuine leather zipper case with tuck-away handles. 
(plus $4.00 excise tax) It’s the most convenient and useful item of its kind—you 
can carry it anywhere and have a complete attendance and 
financial record at every meeting. And it’s good looking 
and durable, too, with the Kiwanis emblem and the words 
“Kiwanis Club” stamped in gold leaf on the cover. Con- 
tains the following forms, among many others: 
> Weekly attendance record, members complete club 
record 
> deletions and reinstatements, guest register 
> committee members and committee records, roster 
> treasurer's monthly report, cash book and jourral 
> 


cash balance and bank statement. 


ORDER TODAY! 
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@ The Forpway PLAN 


Mm | a 

aie MONTH’S cover picture dramatizes the immensity of paid more than $500,000 
one of our greatest natural resources, the timber stock of our 
two countries. Conservation of our resources has always been a 
Kiwanis objective, so we have had a well known writer of outdoor funds. 
subjects tell of the great loss forest fires cause, not only of 
timber, but also of fish and game that are killed off when their 
protective habitat is @ Now 1,725 clubs and 
burned away. The arti- 
cle is titled, “Smoke 
Over the Wilderness,” 
and appears on page 17. 
Author Lou Williams is 
Chairman of the Board 
of the Outdoor Writers 
Association of America 
and a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chat- 
tanooga; Tennessee. The 
cover photograph is by 
Orville Logan Snider. 


last year to club welfare 


organizations sponsor 
Ford Gum Self-Service 
Machines in 46 states from 
coast to coast. New clubs 
are signing up every day 


for this “painless” method 








of fund-raising. 


Why not cut your club 


Mosr articles on the Marshall Plan 


either tell how much good it will in on this e-a-s-y 
accomplish or why it won’t work. We have 
one this month by someone who. knows money ? 


far more about the subject than the 
average writer, yet isn’t so sure that he , 
knows what results we will get from it. He @ Remember—the Forp- 
does think it is worth trying, and his eg eae ie ; 
views are so sensible and so obviously | WAY PLAN requires no in- 
unprejudiced that we regard his article 
as “must” reading for anyone interested 

in our stake in Europe who wants to be | 
informed rather than swayed. Clarence 
B. Randall, vice president of the | club or its members. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
is the unorthodox writer who admits he doesn’t have all the | 
answers. He has toured most of the countries of Europe in behalf of @ Learn how to put the 
the Economic Cooperation Administration as coal and steel 
advisor to Paul Hoffman. The title of the article is, “The 
Calculated Risk,” and we suggest you read it right now. You'll find for your club. Write for the 
it by turning to page 4. 








vestment nor financial ob- 


ligation on the part of the 





Clarence B. Randall 


ForDWAY PLAN to work 


free brochure, “Sharing 


be WOULD be hard, in one short sentence, to describe a Kiwanian the Profits THE FORD. 
any better than to say that he is a friend of his fellow men. Yet, 
the Kiwanian himself will be the first to deny that this is a WAY.” 





distinction, recognizing that the brotherhood of man is universal 
and instinctive. We do use the phrase, “enemies of society,” 
occasionally, especially when we speak of convicted lawbreakers— | ae 
but we don’t use it advisedly. Even those sentenced to prison for 
violating the laws of society carry on as much welfare work as 
those of better reputation. To prove it, and to demonstrate thereby | 
that all men are instinctively and permanently good, we present in 
this issue an article called, “Blood, Sweat and Dimes,” page 23. 

It tells of the many sacrifices made by inmates of our state and 


federal prisons—sacrifices that have required a working conception | GUM and MACHINE C0 
| s 


of Christian principles. 
The author, P. H. D. Sheridan, is himself a prison inmate and sole let sama 


editorial writer for the past two years of The Spectator, a full 
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George |. Hall, Grand Exalted Ruler 
Benevolent Protective Order of the Elks 





J. Belmont Mosser, President 
Kiwanis International 


All America backs 
its All-American Team 


U. S. ARMY and 
U. S. AIR FORCE 


For the splendid work they are doing at home and 
abroad, the U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force command 
the admiration and appreciation of every American. 
As presidents of organizations devoted to affairs of 
civic interest, we urge you, our members, to co- 
operate enthusiastically with the Army and Air 
Force Recruiting Stations in your community. 


Encourage young men between the ages of 17 and 
35 to investigate what both Services offer in excellent 
training for successful careers. Under the guidance 
of expert instructors and in the finest schools in the 
country, young men may become skilled in radar, 
radio, communications, or any of a number of 
advanced, technical subjects. Their spendable in- 
come as privates is greater than that of 68% 
of the wage earners in the country. Their opportuni- 
ties for advancement — unlimited. 


But, more important than the individual benefits 
they receive, young men who enlist either in the 
Army or Air Force become members of an All- 
American team determined to gain the goal so vital 


to all of us... PEACE. 


We know you will support that team 










PEACE IS AMERICAS 
MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


The new peacetime Army ond Air Force offer young men... 


% WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER JOBS 
% BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
% UNUSUAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


U.S. ARMY and U.S.AIR FORCE 
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Fraternal Order of Eagles 
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Eugene S. Briggs, President 
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size, four-page weekly newspaper of 
the State Prison at Jackson, 
Michigan. He has also written more 
than half the news stories that have 
appeared in the prison paper during 
that time and has read and studied 
every other penal publication. 


In one of many letters we 
received from him, he says, “Prison 
has its compensations. I have much 
time, absolute quiet and often 

can write during an entire day 
without a single interruption.” 
(That’s almost tempting enough to 


| prompt an offer to change places.) 


“I have been able to do research on 
my book which would otherwise be 
impossible.” (He’s doing a book 

for Knopf based upon Roentgenology, 
being by profession a physician 
specializing in X ray.) At 
another time he said, “Buick 
Magazine has to run my stuff under 
three names, C & O Tracks gave up 
and put me on the staff, Steelways 
has four articles scheduled .. . 

a total of ninety-four articles 

sold in twelve months.” 


The more than a score of national 
magazines that have accepted his 
articles, with a repeat acceptance 
in each instance, include 

American Legion, Victorian, Coronet, 
Country Gentleman, Everybody’s 
Digest, The Woman, Detective 
World, and Crime Doctor, as well as 
The Kiwanis Magazine, which ran 
Dr. Sheridan’s “Adventure Into 
the Past” in the June, 1948 issue. 
We can recommend P. H. D. 
Sheridan’s “Blood, Sweat and 


| Dimes,” page 23, without any 


reservations. 





Annabelle W. Bergfeld 


His Do They Do With the 
Children?” page 37, is an unusual 
article, unorthodox in its theme and 
presentation. It deals with the 
problem our school teachers face 
when we bring up children in a 
complex, topsy-turvy world, and 
expect the teachers to explain it 
all to the children. The author, 
Annabelle W. Bergfeld, writes with 
dramatic force.—F.B.S. 
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Gn American businessman who has been studying the Marshall Plan as 


an advisor to those who administer it, throws new light on 


ae THE CALCULATED RISK 


By CLARENCE B. RANDALL, 





Vice President, Inland Steel Company and National Vice President, 


AS AN AMERICAN interested in per- 
manent peace and as a business- 
man, have you ever wanted to go 
over to Europe and see how the 
Marshall Plan is working out? 

Most unexpectedly I had that ex- 
traordinary experience this summer, 
and it will come to many other 
businessmen before the job in Eu- 
rope is finished. I suspect, however, 
that they, as I, will return still de- 
nied the clarity of vision about these 
problems which all of us seek so 
earnestly. 

As a member of Mr. Harriman’s 
staff, I had the great privilege of 
seeing it from the inside. I visited 
nearly all of the important countries 
and everywhere talked with busi- 
nessmen and government leaders. 
But the stakes are so vast and the 
ECA machinery so new that in my 
judgment no intelligent appraisal 
can yet be arrived at. 

I did, however, arrive at a point 
of view, and it is this: I am con- 
vinced that the whole subject of 
the Marshall Plan should be ap- 
proached by businessmen in the 
familiar pattern of the calculated 
risk. 


Taxe sust one example—on the 
subject of steel, with which I am 
most familiar. At the present time, 
starting at the north, with Sweden, 
and going all the way south and 
around to Turkey, in the sixteen 
nations west of the Iron Curtain, 
steel is being produced at the rate 
of nearly fifty million tons of ingots 
per year. We would think we would 
have done an amazingly fine job in 
the United States this year if we 
turned out eighty-eight million. If 
it doesn’t matter to you whether that 
fifty million tons of ingots is added 


National Association of Manufacturers 


to our ninety, or gets added to X 
ingots back of the Iron Curtain, 
then, of course, you are against the 
Marshall Plan. 

I have seldom seen businessmen 
take such a big risk that fast. Cal- 
culated risk, ordinarily, is based 
upon study after study by experts; 
upon trial and error; upon confer- 
ence and consultation, and the aver- 
age businessman then doesn’t take 
the risk. I, personally, am not pre- 
pared to write off fifty million tons 
of ingots just yet. 


Or coursE, there is the other side. 
In England we are supporting a way 
of life altogether foreign to that of 
the businesses represented in this 
country. The incentive has gone out 
of life in Great Britain, and we cer- 
tainly believe in incentives. 

Still I am not sure we are justified 
in arbitrarily refusing to give sup- 
port to any country that is tending 
toward socialization. In the first 
place, the placing of industry under 
government control in Britain was 
accomplished by the democratic 
process. The British people voted 
for it, and they keep on voting for 
it. We think they ought not to, but 
they do, and who are we to substi- 
tute our judgment for theirs, arrived 
at in free elections? 

Or, take the case of Germany. The 
British have introduced management 
policies into the steel industry in 
Germany which we think lie direct- 
ly athwart its orderly development. 
They operate by committees and 
there is no central authority. Under 
the use of the word “decarteliza- 
tion,’ they have broken up inte- 
grated companies. They have taken 
iron mines away from steel plants, 
have taken fabricating plants away 


from steel plants, and have broken 
up the management into a multiple 
series of parts—a process which, 
according to our viewpoint, is bound 
to result in friction and inefficiency. 

An American in the Ruhr gets the 
impression that the British Labor 
Government wants to try out the 
pattern which will become national- 
ization of the steel industry in Great 
Britain if it works in the Ruhr. 
Naturally, it worries an American 
to support that kind of a process. 

It also lays the foundation for the 
Germans to nationalize the steel in- 
dustry in Germany, if and when they 
have a free government. General 
Clay has said that in his opinion the 
title to the steel plants in Germany 
should be in suspense until such 
time as a free Germany, having 
elected a free government, decides 
whether to return those properties 
to private enterprise or to national- 
ize them. 

A free American can take no other 
position than to say that free Ger- 
mans shall make their own decision. 








Yet, in supporting the Ruhr and in 
bringing back its industrial produc- 
tion, we might be laying the foun- 
dation for a nationalization of the 
steel industry in Germany, marking 
off another segment of the world 
from free enterprise. 

Then there is the question of 
whether we are going to stay in 
Berlin. If we aren't, we're not go- 
ing to stay in Germany either. And 
if you aren’t going to stay in Ger- 
many, you don’t want to pour Amer- 
ican dollars into the Ruhr to rebuild 
the German steel industry for the 
Russians. 


Nexr 1s tHe whole question of the 
impact of the reconstruction of the 
Ruhr upon the psychology of the 
French. France is a very sick coun- 
try, but a very important one. So 
is Italy. Whatever else may be said, 
true that the an- 
nouncement of the Marshall Plan 
kept Italy and France in our sphere 
of influence. If it did, that is a 
tremendously important thing. If it 
works at all it’s cheap—and it did 
do that. 

But Frenchmen still have their 
century-old fear of the Germans. 
They resented the technical mission 
which U. S. Steel so generously 
gave to the Ruhr. “Help the Ger- 
Rebuild their technical com- 
petence? | father in the 
first war; my son in the second war; 
my little village in the North has 
been overrun three times within a 
century. Will you Americans never 
learn?” 

So, to go fast in the recon- 
struction of the Ruhr with American 
dollars may cause France to go to 
Communism, because France’s Com- 
munists have made an issue of this 


it is probably 


mans? 


lost my 


too 


point. 

There has been great difficulty in 
persuading French iron ore miners 
to ship iron ore to the Ruhr, in per- 
suading French miners of refractory 
clay to ship that to the Ruhr, where 
it is needed, and equal difficulty in 
persuading the German coal miner 
to ship coal to France, because of 
that ancestral enmity. People don’t 
lay down those animosities quickly. 

All of these and many other im- 
ponderables have to be weighed 
before you know whether you are 
getting anywhere. Maybe you're 
getting a great deal when you get 
sixteen nations to sit down around 
a table and just talk with one an- 
other. They have never been united 
before except in opposition to a com- 
mon foe, and the mere fact that in 


a very clumsy, inept, bungling way, 
they are trying to work these prob- 
lems out, may be the greatest mar- 
gin of success to date, although it 
doesn’t add up to much. You can’t 
chart it or put it on a graph. 


To vunverstanp the problem you 
must make up your mind about the 
basic philosophy of what we are do- 
ing. Paul Hoffman, himself, has 
often said, “I have no program for 
Europe. It is for Europe, through 
mutual cooperation, to erect her own 
program or plan for reconstruction 
and then turn to us for such assist- 
ance as we properly may give.” 

It is that concept which accounts 
for the apparently slow progress of 
the Marshall Plan. But that doesn’t 
mean it isn’t the right approach. I 
cannot believe it would be wise for 
us to go in, in businesslike fashion, 
and lay out a program and pound 
the table and say, “Here are our dol- 
lars; now carry out this program!” 
It won't work. It wouldn’t work 
with us. We'd be sullen and resent- 
ful. It must come from them with 
spontaneity, and the best we can do 
is to sit and persuade. But let it be 
their show, not ours. 

As a matter of fact, we just fought 
a war to save Europe from having 
people tell them how to do things. 
We stand for freedom—freedom of 
decision about one’s life; freedom in 
business; the free enterprise system. 

Let me give you one more example 
of the complexity of the problem. 
Once again, it relates to steel. There 
is an exportable surplus of steel in 
Luxembourg and Belgium. The 
steel industry of Belgium is operat- 
ing at perhaps ninety-two or ninety- 
three per cent of capacity and in 
Luxembourg, when I was there, it 
was about eighty-seven or eighty- 
eight per cent. And although they’re 
smart steelmakers, they aren’t ask- 
ing a dollar, so far, from the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Normally that steel should be ab- 
sorbed into western Europe. It 
should go to Denmark, Greece and 
all the small countries that have no 
steel production. It can’t go at the 
moment because nobody has been 
able to lick the exchange question. 

You may wonder what the trouble 
is with the exchange—why they can’t 
You can’t 
set up a clearinghouse if you don’t 
have anything to clear. The French 
have nothing to export, so they are 
in that very fix. Certainly you 
wouldn't impose controls on Belgium 
and forbid her to ship steel to the 


set up a clearinghouse. 


United States until you had opened 
her normal markets and made them 
available to her. It would get you 
nowhere to shut down the Belgian 
steel plants three days a week and 
then put them on the _ breadline, 
when right now they are hard at 
work and happy. 

On top of all this, Congress, in 
setting up the ECA statute to pro- 
tect businessmen from the bureau- 
crats, has said that no American 
dollar should be spent for any com- 
modity anywhere in the world at 
above market. But the American 
buyer of steel is prepared to pay 
in Belgium and Luxembourg two or 
three times the American steel price 
and is glad to get it. 

Are you going to put an economic 
control on the Belgians in the name 
of free enterprise and require them 
to sell their steel at the American 
price when Americans are willing to 
pay, under the free enterprise sys- 
tem, two or three times that price? 
It doesn’t add up. 


Tere are many other very diffi- 
cult and special problems that chal- 
lenge us and that no trips to Europe 
will answer. One is the apathy of 
the German coal miner. General 
Clay has tried everything in the in- 
centive line to increase production 
per worker—everything from nylons 
to cigarettes; extra pay and bonuses 
and extra rations—any form of in- 
centive I think your ingenuity could 
suggest. The German coal miner 
still just inches along in his produc- 
tion. 

He still thinks of himself as a 
slave laborer. He is waiting for the 
day when those plants can go back 
to his own people, and probably 
when he’s working for his own 
people he will put his back into it, 
but not until then. Isn’t that the 
way you and I would behave under 
those circumstances? 

Those are the kinds of difficulties 
that are very urgent in Europe. You 
can see that they haven’t anything 
whatever to do with the basic phi- 
losophy of the Marshall Plan. I think 
the great challenge in this thing is 
for American business to understand 
the problem. 

But in the meantime I can offer 
one encouraging fact. In terms of 
steel, the fifty million tons of ingots 
which I mentioned at the beginning 
is ten per cent ahead of the target 
that had been set for this year; and 
I claim that that is some evidence 
that the Marshall Plan is getting 
somewhere. THE END 
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By FELIX B. STREYCKMANS 


7 MAGAZINE has brought many articles on the sub- 
ject of juvenile delinquency before its readers. We 
shall continue to point out the weaknesses of youth and 
the detriments of those weaknesses to our society, and 
we shall promote projects which have alleviated the 
conditions in certain communities. 

But here, and on the four pages that follow, is the 
other side of the story—proof that, although youth has 
its weaknesses and needs our help, the great mass of 
young people are able to keep up with modern progress 
and are devoting themselves to constructive pursuits. 
The twenty high school youths who are mentioned and 
pictured on the pages that follow have already attained 
outstanding success in scientific fields. But please note 
that they are normal youngsters who are also interested 
in sports, hobbies and other activities that give them 
a balanced perspective. 

These brief case histories are selected from among 
the winners of this year’s Science Talent Search, con- 
ducted annually by the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion. An average of 16,000 high school seniors each year 
since 1942 have entered this contest to win Westinghouse 
scholarships and an all-expense trip to Washington, 
D. C. Of the more than 100,000 who have tried to be 
finalists, more than 20,000 of them scaled all the high 
hurdles the framers of tests and the setters of standards 
erected along the trail. These twenty then, are not so 
exceptional—only a cross section of many more. 





Nancy JEAN Rowe, sixteen, Canton, Ohio, made her own 
micro-manipulating instrument to move a thinner-than-hair 
microneedle, with which she injected chemicals into living 
cells. She wants eventually to be a physician or bacteriologist. 
Nancy Jean is seventh scholastically in the senior class at 
Lincoln High School. In addition to her interest in dissecting 
living cells, she is editor of the school paper and is inter- 
ested in photography and aviation. During the summers she 
has worked in her father’s grocery store. 


LAWRENCE JOSEPH SCHAAD, seventeen, Logan, Ohio, ranks first 
in the senior class of 107 at Logan High School and is presi- 
dent of the Latin club, vice-president of the speech club and 
associate editor of the yearbook. After reading about Alexis 
Carrel’s “mechanical heart” experiments, Lawrence built his 
own apparatus in which he could cultivate living organs 
under glass. He succeeded in keeping the heart of a frog 
beating for more than two and a half hours. In his essay 
he writes: “Possibly this method will prove useful in study- 
ing cancer and viruses, since affected tissues could be ob- 
served under controlled conditions . . . Since chemists are 
now able to alter viruses to some extent wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to use similar methods to change the genes? Thereby 
it might some day be possible to produce an individual with 
any desired characteristics.” Lawrence hopes to carry on 
such research. 
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BarRBARA CLAIRE Wo trr, seventeen, Flushing, New York, is 
third scholastically in her class of 328 at Forest Hills High 
School, where she is preparing for Swarthmore College and 
a career in genetics research. She is editor of the school 
paper, and belongs to the math, cancer, microscopy and 
badminton clubs. She also goes in for classical music and 
modern dancing as hobbies and can handle a variety of 
scientific apparatus. Her scientific project was the produc- 
tion of phenocopies (body changes similar to mutations) in 
fruit flies. These are caused by changes in the environment 
of the larvae of the flies. She discovered she could cause one- 
generation changes in the flies by treating the eggs with a 
dynamic dye, cyanin, and irradiating them with a 100-watt 
household lamp. 


Witu1am Epwin Drssie, seventeen, Glendale, California, a 
senior at Herbert Hoover High School, is interested primarily 
in physics and rocketry, but has also done some summer 
work at the California Biological Service preparing micro- 
scope slides and embalming embryo specimens for study. 
William wrote his essay on studies of exhaust nozzles of 
rockets using solid fuels, because he was unable to find any 
formulas which would tell him how to design such nozzles. 
He designed a special test stand to measure the thrust of his 
rockets with various nozzle sizes, and was able to determine 
some definite relationships between size of nozzle opening 
and thrust—the facts he had been looking for. To get usable 
answers, he devised fuel-powder holders from emptied fizz- 
water bottle chargers. These eliminated excessive pressure 
on the unburned portion of the fuel charge, which he found 
had stopped the burning of the fuel. 


Paut MakrtTIN, sixteen, Long Island City, New York, is an 
aspiring nuclear physicist who ranks first in a class of 463 
at Stuyvesant High School. His interests and achievements 
are varied. He aided the staff of Beth Israel Hospital in 
Brooklyn in electrocardiograph research and has experi- 
mented to determine memory curves. He gives a course in 
calculus to twenty-five students and instructs in celestial 
mechanics at a junior astronomy club. He organized a school 
science fair, has built a telescope and knows how to blow 
glass. He scored 100 per cent on the physics Regents exam 
after completing only half of the regular year course. He is 
editor of the math paper, vice-president of the math club 
and the science association and art editor of the biology and 
chemistry magazines. 


GENE ALLEN BaraFF, seventeen, Jamaica, New York, hopes 
to be a spectrographer and will major in physics when he 
graduates from Forest Hills High School. Next to spectrog- 
raphy his chief interest is astronomy. He built a telescope, 
with which he has been observing sun spots to determine 
their effect on weather and other phenomena. The telescope 
is equipped with a photographic adapter that supports inter- 
changeably two small roll-film cameras. Gene found the 
apparatus ideally suited for recording successive stages of 
eclipses and has obtained images of the sun that he believes 
are superior to images that the naked eye can see. Gene, 
who won first prize at the 1946 Science Fair, is president of 
the graduating class and a member of Arista, the school’s 
play production group and the radio workshop. 


WALTER JULIUS SCHEIDER, seventeen, New York City, has in- 
vestigated the electrical properties of electrolytic solutions. 
His experiments showed that the resistance of a solution is 
inversely proportional to the solution’s concentration of ions, 
or charged particles. An aspiring radio engineer, Walter 
has built an electronic flash unit and is working on a strobo- 
scopic flash unit for demonstration purposes. At the Bronx 
High School of Science where he ranks second in a class of 
350, Walter is news editor of the school paper and a member 
of Arista and the physics and introductory science lab squads. 
In his spare time he likes to build model airplanes and to 
work around his shop at home. He would like to study 
engineering. 
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CHARLES FREDERICK WILCOX, JR. 





GEoRGE CAMAMIS 


CHARLES FREDERICK WILCOX, JR., seventeen, Cos Cob, Con- 
necticut, aspires to be a research chemist. He has already 
built a mercury trap for mechanical agitators, apparatus for 
molecular weight determination, a water bath thermostat, 
and has designed a novel liquid fuel rocket. In his winning 
essay he reported how he produced two amino-nitrobenzenes, 
chemical substances 25 to 4100 times sweeter than sugar. 
Charles has been “deeply interested” in the correlation of 
substances’ physical properties with their molecular struc- 
ture. With such compounds as the amino-nitrobenzenes, he 
believes he’ll be able to “test easily the changes in sweetness 
caused by corresponding structural variations.” Charles at- 
tends Greenwich High School, where he has been president 
of the physics club for two years. He is also on the staff 
of the school paper and a member of the Student Council, 
the science club, chemists club, and the English, debating 
and contemporary affairs clubs. In his spare time he builds 
prize-winning model planes, plays the violin, is an amateur 
magician and likes fishing and camping. 


GerorcE CAMAMIS, seventeen, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
would like to analyze many of the world’s natural salt bodies, 
like the Great Salt Lake at Utah, for their gold content, in 
an effort to work out a practical system for extraction of 
the rare metal from salt water. For his project he succeeded 
in producing a thin film of gold from several gallons of sea 
water, by following a ten-step method he developed. George’s 
life ambition is to be a research chemist, so he can bio- 
chemically explore the origin of life. In New Brunswick 
Senior High School he is president of the chemistry ciub 
and a member of the political, biology and sportsmens’ clubs. 
He has a well-equipped home laboratory, where he has built 
a telescope, microscope and model airplanes, and has de- 
vised new methods for producing fireworks. For the past 
two years he has been working nights in a restaurant. 
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JOHN BurGess JAMIESON 





CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH DECKER 


JOHN BurGEss JAMIESON, seventeen, Floral Park, New York, 
is interested in long-distance microwave communication and 
is planning to be a research engineer, probably specializing 
in radio. For his project he collected comprehensive per- 
formance and field strength data on a new-type directive 
antenna he built. Burgess holds a first class radiotelephone 
operator’s license and operates Sewanhaka High School’s 
FM radio transmitter, WSHS. He has studied advanced radio 
theory on his own, built intricate radio equipment, and has 
lectured on physics, mechanical drawing, and radio. An 
expert marksman, Burgess is president of the school’s rifle 
club and is on the rifle team. He is editor of the school paper 
and his scholastic average is ninety-nine per cent. During 
the past summer he worked as a carpenter’s helper. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH DECKER, seventeen, Chicago, Illinois, 
wants to be either a physicist or a bio-physicist. She is a 
student at Senn High School in Chicago. Her science project, 
“The Effect of Electricity on Plants,” was in the field of 
bio-chemistry. In her essay she pointed out that “it is evi- 
dent that electricity and free electrons are important in the 
environment of a plant, just as light and warmth are.” She 
conducted three experiments to learn the effect of electricity 
on plants: comparing the germination rates of electrified and 
unelectrified seeds; comparing the effects of electricity on 
the growth of seeds into plants; and experimenting with the 
“electrocution” of living plant tissue. For the experiments 
involving planted seeds, Charlotte used pieces of carbon and 
strips of zinc—the materials of an ordinary flashlight dry 
cell—to make a “battery” of the flowerpot. She found that 
the amount of electricity she used retarded the development 
and growth of her seeds. She wants to find out at what 
concentration the currents become harmful, and how they 
affect life processes. Charlotte is third scholastically in her 
class of 243. 
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ALAN JOHNSTON GEorGE EpGaAR KOEHLER 


ALAN JOHNSTON, sixteen, Van Nuys, California, has done ex- 
periments in astronomical photography, transmission spec- 
trography, and wave length determination, looking toward 
a career in optical engineering. He built a six-inch telescope 
at home, setting up his own equipment for grinding the lens. 
He also built a spectrograph for determining the wave length 
of light produced by various materials he was studying, and 
wrote his essay on this subject. He used ordinary house cur- 
rent to produce the carbon are used as a light source for 
examining materials. He hopes, at some time in the near 
future, “to bring together two closely connected hobbies, 
amateur astronomy and spectrography.” His essay also dis- 
cussed the usefulness of spectrography in determining the 
nature of materials. Alan is a senior at Van Nuys High 
School, and stands second in a class of 306. 











Etmon Lee Cog, sixteen, Phoenix, Arizona, is looking for- 
ward to a career in either astronomy or biology. Scholas- 
tically number two in the senior class of 360 at North Phoenix 
High School, Elmon is a member of the National Honor 
Society, and has won awards in Latin and science. He lists 
“raising scorpions” among his hobbies, but for his science 
project he turned to botany. He gathered samples of pollen 
from fifty-seven flowers growing in his home state. He 
examined and compared them under his microscope, then 
drew their characteristic shapes to scale. He rigged up his 
own micrometric method of measuring the pollen grains’ 
sizes, and calculated that his measurements were accurate 
‘to the nearest 335/100,000th millimeter. His work represents 
possibly the first and most extensive such research on char- 
acteristic southwestern pollens. Elmon is also working on a 
method of making impressions of opaque surfaces for micro- 
scope studies. 





Icor ALEXEFF, seventeen, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has been 
intrigued by “anything that glows” for as long as he can 
remember. He started by collecting spark-plug testers, neon 
signs and starters for fluorescent lamps. More recently he 
has turned to “the magic of the vacuum tube” and his essay 
describes how he built several of them after licking the 
problem of building a satisfactory vacuum pump. Igor would 
like to delve into the structure of matter, and plans to study 
physics and engineering. He has designed a rotary valveless 
gasoline motor with only four moving parts and developed 
a method for transmission of sound on light beams. He likes 
to play chess and build model planes, too. He is a student 
at Mt. Lebanon High School. 


JAMES WYMAN RICHARDSON, seventeen, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, wants science to help stop the huge annual waste 
of wheat and oat straw, and put it to a practical purpose. 
Since straw is chemically similar to wood, he experimented 
with it after the manner of paper making, hoping to develop 
a usable insulating material. First he boiled it in caustic 
soda solution, then put it through a meat grinder, reducing 
it to short separated fibers. After this was washed in cold 
running water the straw appeared in a stiff fibrous mass. 
James thinks this can be made into insulation boards and 
slabs, with the addition of a binding agent. He found its 
insulating effectiveness compared well with glass wool. 
James is a student at Washington High School and plans to 
be a chemical engineer. He’s on the staff of the school paper, 
is the annual’s photographer and is active in the chorus, 
band, and orchestra. 





- —_— 


MicHaAEL Davin LusIn, sixteen, Staten Island, New York, a 
student at Tottenville High School, built a seismograph in 
his basement with which he recorded an earthquake that 
occurred in Fairbanks, Alaska, 3,300 miles away. He had to 
mount the seismograph in clay, because bedrock at the site 
of his home is fifty feet below the cellar floor. He plans a 
career as a physicist. In high school he is on the staff of the 
school paper, editor of the yearbook, and a member of the 
advanced science, German and dramatics clubs. He is also 
president of his senior class of 106, in which he ranks second 
scholastically. His hobbies include woodworking and model 
aviation. 





Georce Epcar KorEHLER, seventeen, Madison, Wisconsin, is a 
painstaking young scientist who, together with his mother, 
studied the migration and breeding habits of birds in the 
rolling, wooded eighty acres of the Forest Hills Cemetery. 
For four years they daily observed and charted the birds, 
finding an “amazing correlation” between bird populations 
and the weather. George is versatile, for in addition to his 
interest in birds he is drum major of the school band, sings 
in the school choir, plays basketball, is on the school paper, 
and is president of the school science club and the Wisconsin 
Junior Academy of Science and the Madison Youth Council. 
George is an Eagle Scout, with thirty-one merit badges, 
who attended the scouts’ world jamboree in France last 
summer. He plans to be a biologist. 
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Kurt Witi1am Koxn, seventeen, New York City, is a stu- 
dent at the Bronx High School of Science and plans a career 
in atomic physics research. Projects now under way include 
sunspot observations for the American Association of Vari- 
able Star Observers. He has recorded and plotted eighty- 
four meteors for the American Meteor Society this year. 
Kurt is president of the Junior Astronomy Club at Hayden 
Planetarium, and for the past two years he has been teaching 
a general astronomy class at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. In his scientific project for the Search he in- 
vestigated the ability of ants of a given colony to distinguish 
between members of their own colony and others of the 
same species from a different colony. To do this he painted 
abdomens of “stranger” ants for recognition, then threw 
them into his colony. He observed that the “strangers” were 
spotted and thrown out of the colony three hours later by 
ants which passed close enough to feel or smell the invader. 








































































ANDREW STEVEN Kenpe, fifteen, Evanston, Illinois, is work- Kyrr Wittram KonN 
ing on organometallic compounds and preparing a handbook 
for qualitative chemical analysis. A student at Evanston 
Township High School, he is tied for first place in the senior 
class of 600. He plans a career in research chemistry, and 
nstead of vacationing he has studied every summer so he 
could graduate from high school in three years. His scien- 
tifie project was on the development of certain chemical 
compounds that would remove or reduce the explosion haz- 
ards in the chemical processes by which such modern syn- 
thetics as the silicones, sex hormones, and some synthetic 
rubbers are produced commercially. He searched the scien- 
tific literature, both American and European, as far back 
as 1903 and found no evidence that others had tackled this 
particular problem, so he set up his own experiments to see 
if he could find the answers. After many experiments with 
various relatively non-volatile substances, Andrew showed 
that certain of them can be used to replace the commonly- 
used inflammable ethyl ether. 








Davin ANDREW YPHANTIS, seventeen, Boston, Massachusetts, 
wants to go into physics research. He has under construc- 
tion a lightweight portable power supply for a Geiger coun- ; - 
ter he is planning to build. He also lists classical music, ANDREW STEVEN KENDE 
chess, mathematics, numismatology, and philately among his 
hobbies. He is attending Public Latin School. David works 
after school and on weekends as a full scientific collaborator 
in the biology department at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where he has been aiding the assistant profes- 
sor of cytology in the preparation of certain new organic 
mercurials needed in the professor’s research. Within a few 
months David will appear as co-author of a scientific paper 
describing the preparation of a hitherto undescribed organic 
compound. He would like eventually to be working on 
aspects of quantum mechanics, a field concerned with the 
emission and absorption of energy. 


Davin ANDREW YPHANTIS 


RayMoOND R. SCHIFF 


B UT DO these young people stay at their serious pur- 
suits or are these just examples of lucky findings while 
dabbling in the pleasures of a temporary hobby? It’s the 
real thing if the record of Raymond R. Schiff, shown at 
the right, is a sample. Five years ago, at the age of sixteen, 
he won one of two top honors in the second annual 
Science Talent Search. His essay on the future of atomic 
energy (this was two years before Hiroshima!) helped 
bring him a $2,400 scholarship provided by the Westing- 
house Educational Foundation. He studied for four years 
at Harvard under some of the nation’s leading experts in 
atomic physics. Now he’s right in the thick of things 
nuclear and is shown here at the target end of the 
giant atom smasher in the Westinghouse research lab- 
oratories. He will soon leave Westinghouse temporarily 
to return to graduate study for his doctor’s degree, then 
go back to practical research. THE END 
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Suppose 
You were 
arrested? 


































By S. S. SCHNETZLER 


M]ONE OF US normally worries 
LN much about going to court for 
anything more serious than a traffic 
violation. But after serving on a 
Superior Court jury for a few 
months, I am beginning to wonder 
if we should start worrying a little. 

Every hundredth-or-so prisoner 
who came before the judge in that 
court room wore clothes as clean 
and spoke English as pure as mine. 
I saw men, obviously as forthright 


The chances are that you won't 
be, but the chances are even 
greater that if you are, the 
jury won't give you justice. 
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and law-abiding as I am, squirming 
under the skeptical eye of a case- 
hardened judge. Some of them must 
have been innocent of the crimes 
with which they were charged. Some 
one of them certainly was caught 
on the limb of circumstantial evi- 
dence. Every one of them swore that 
he “wasn’t there and didn’t do it.” 

However, it had happened to them. 
It might conceivably happen to me. 
In fact, today I find myself mutter- 
ing, “Maybe—some time—by some 
crazy prank of Fate!” 

All right. Suppose, then, that, as 
the victim of a series of coincidences, 
I found myself charged with a major 
offense, murder, bigamy, grand theft. 
What, I might ask myself, is the 
possibility of my getting, not an 
honest, not a fair, but a sensible, 
well-considered verdict? 

Based on my observations in the 
jury room, my well-considered guess 
would be, “Just about fifty-fifty.” 
Unfortunately, too many elements 
other than justice, fairness, and 
common sense enter into the reach- 
ing of almost any major decision. 

Take, for example, our own ex- 
periences in reaching a _ second- 
degree murder verdict. I have no 
doubt that the woman was guilty 
and that she should have been 
locked up for life. Her “boy friend” 
had already confessed the crime and 
had implicated her as an accessory. 
Nevertheless, when the foreman of 
the jury spoke his fateful words, 
two of the women jurors sobbed. 
They wanted the sex-crazed woman 
to go free. On the other hand, a 
college pre-legal student juror be- 
hind me kept muttering, “T still say 
she oughtta burn!” 

Meanwhile, a couple of mysteri- 
ously interested spectators gasped 
with surprise when they found that 
we had actually reached unanimous 
agreement after several days of hag- 
gling. They, apparently, had hoped 
for a hung jury. 

However, they might have been 
even more surprised had _ they 
known that, in the privacy of the 
jury room, one juror arose and de- 
clared dramatically, “I’ve gone over 
all the evidence. There is no new 
argument which you can give me. 
There is nothing more that you can 
say or do. My mind is made up. 
I'll never, never convict on circum- 
stantial evidence. I have a little girl 
at home. I can never send the de- 
fendant, the mother of two fatherless 
babies, to the penitentiary.” 

From there on in, of course, the 
going was tough, for we faced two 
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difficult alternatives. We might im- 
mediately admit to the judge that we 
believed we could never reach an 
agreement. Thereupon, he would 
dismiss us, call a new trial, consume 
a week or two forming a new jury, 
spend thousands of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money to rehearse the 
whole sorry business which included 
recalling a dozen or more witnesses 
from various parts of the state. In 
all probability, the net result would 
be no more conclusive than ours, 
inasmuch as we already had all the 
available evidence in our possession. 
We had sworn that we had no pre- 
conceived biases and that we ac- 
cepted circumstantial evidence as 
adequate as direct evidence, which 
the law of the state decrees. 

If we would not abide by our 
sworn word, we asked ourselves 
what assurance we had that future 





jurors might not be as unethical as 
some of us were proving to be? 

On the other hand, we might 
argue further and seek to reach a 
compromise somewhere between the 
extremes of “she oughtta burn” and 
“Tll never, never vote for convic- 
tion.’ Unfortunately, any compro- 
mise which we might reach was 
twice wrong. If the woman was in- 
nocent, she should go free. If guilty, 
she should “burn.” So, I say that 
“fifty-fifty” is a fairly conservative 
estimate of my chances, were I a 
prisoner, of getting a well-consid- 
ered verdict free from bias and hys- 
teria. 

Perhaps we should have chosen 
the first alternative. That would 
have been the easy thing to do. 


However, we had a foreman who had 
served on six juries with stubborn 
members on each and who thought 
he had worked out a routine for 
handling them. His slogan was, 
“Bring ’em in tired, battered, and 
snarling, but bring ‘em in agreed!” 

He reasoned that, if eleven rea- 
sonably sensible people had deter- 
mined a certain thing was so, they 
were duty bound not to let them- 
selves be bulldozed by one hysterical 
non-conformist. “I can handle her!” 
he said. “I'll get a verdict if they 
have to carry her out on a stretcher!” 

We consented to let him try. Even 
Oughtta Burn, in his weaker mo- 
ments, admitted that first-degree 
might possibly be a little too ex- 
treme. There was still a reasonable 
doubt that the woman was as closely 
tied into the murder as the prosecu- 
tion wanted us to believe. 


After that, it was necessary to 
move Hysterics from her “never, 
never” stand. The foreman went 


about this slowly, thoughtfully, and 
with a world of care. He noted, for 
instance, that, morning after morn- 
ing, the stubborn one was more hag- 
gard than she had been the night 
before. Apparently she was not 
sleeping well. Perhaps she was wor- 
ried because she realized that she 
had broken her sworn promise to 
the judge. Maybe she was getting 
homesick for “that little girl of her 
own back home.” In other words, 
perhaps delay was playing into his 
hands. Sooner or later, the little 
woman might “see the light,” pro- 
vided he did not antagonize her and 
let her build up a martyr complex. 

So he watched her carefully. He 
noticed how she fidgeted when any- 
one suggested going over the testi- 
mony, bit by bit, even though it 
might take days. Obviously her 
nerves would never stand the strain. 

Finally the crucial moment came. 
The jury faced the possibility of 
being locked up in a second-rate 
hotel over a sultry week-end, if they 
should fail to reach an agreement. 
The hold-out declared for the fif- 
tieth time, “There is nothing more 
that you can say or do.” 

That was the moment the foreman 
had been waiting for. He leaned 
back and remarked in his gentlest 
tones, “I think the trouble lies with 
us, the majority. We missed a point 
that our fellow juror picked up and 
digested. In justice to all concerned, 
we must ask for the court reporter 
and have him read all the testimony 
to us. It won’t take many days and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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GREW UP in a family where Bible 
| reading was an accepted part of 
our lives. Any man whose childhood 
included a similar experience has a 
cherished memory. More than this, 
he has an example which, if fol- 
lowed, could be of even greater 
importance to him. 

The quiet moment of family wor- 
ship which was a familiar thing in 
the homes of a generation or so ago 
gave even the youngest participant 
a feeling of security, of calm, shared 
faith. The pity is that this habit has 
so nearly vanished from American 
life today—and with it also much 
security and the kind of shared faith 
which is the best foundation for a 
happy family life. 

Because I hold the memory of Bible 
reading dear, and have never de- 
parted from the custom, I am deeply 
interested in the program of World- 
wide Bible Reading launched five 
vears ago by the American Bible 
Society. The idea is a simple, basic 
jut like many another simple 
idea, it is profound. It could help 
to alter the face of the world—and 
help to create that oneness of ob- 


one 


jective and spirit which is necessary 
to the peace and well-being of our 


world. Such is the power of the 
particular book—or collection of 
books—which we call the Bible. 


Throughout the world this year, 
hundreds of thousands of people will 
be reading selected passages from 
their Bibles daily between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. Surely an easy 
thing to do—as simple as a morning 
1ewspaper—but of 
to the individual 


perusal of the 
true significance 
and the community at large 

When the program of Bible read- 
ing, Thanksgiving to Christmas, had 
its beginnings five vears ago, it was 
its objective and only 
nationwide in But this year 
interest and cooperation are world- 


modest in 
scope 
wide. Reading lists suggesting fa- 
vorite readings for each day of the 
period will be supplied by the 
American Bible Society to millions 
of people in all parts of the earth. 
The initial impetus for Worldwide 
Bible Reading came from the ex- 
perience of a single family in war- 
A young marine stationed on 
wrote to his mother 
suggesting that it would mean a 
great deal to him if and _ his 
father would read a chapter in the 
book of Mark each day, beginning 
at a certain date. He would read that 
chapter on the same day, continu- 
ing to read a chapter a day through 
the book. He said that the experi- 


time 
. : | 
Guadalcanal! 


she 


i4 


Christians all over the world 
will be reading identical passages from the 


Bible daily from Thanksgiving to Christmas 


under this Bible Society plan. 







r 


American Bible Societ 


Courtesy 


The BOOK of 
ALL NATIONS 


By JAMES L. KRAFT 


Chairman of the Board, Kraft Foods Company 
Vice President, American Bible Society 


feel that 
sort of 


ence would make him 
“somehow we united, 
joining invisible hands.” The mother 
told an officer of the American Bible 
Society about it, and so Worldwide 
Bible Reading was born. During the 
war years, many of America’s four 


are 


million young men under arms in 
various parts of the world found 
this concerted Bible reading with 
their families a real spiritual bless- 
ing—a true bond with home. The 
movement continued to grow. 

The period between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas is a natural choice 
for this concerted Worldwide Bible 
Reading observance. To the entire 
Christian world, the season is a 
sacred one, when thoughts turn nat- 
urally to the ‘story of Christ, His 


birth and His mission on earth. For a 
good many years now, the second 
Sunday in December has been known 
and observed as Universal Bible 
Sunday and it seems appropriate that 
this day should come toward the 
half-way mark in the time set for 
daily Bible reading, giving a focal 
point of interest in countless church- 
es and homes. 

The reading lists suggested for 
Worldwide Bible Reading have 
varied somewhat from year to year 
since the movement got under way. 
At first these selections were made 
from a poll of Army and Navy chap- 
lains as to the favorite readings of 
the men in the service. But each 
year the list has included signifi- 
cant selections from the thirty or 
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forty of the Bible’s 1187 chapters 
which are best known and most 
dearly loved. 

From the beginning of this unusual 
observance, bookmark reading lists 
have been made available by the 
American Bible Society. Each year 
more and more bookmarks have 
been required to meet the demand. 
Last year some fourteen million 
copies were distributed, and this is, 
of course, in addition to the printed 
lists appearing in countless maga- 
zines, newspapers, church calendars 
and other publications. Posters and 
bookmark reading lists were used 


last year in such widely scattered 
places as Istanbul, Saudi Arabia, 
Athens, Cairo, Bangkok, Shanghai, 
Manila, and many sections of Europe, 
Africa and Latin America. 

One of the most important long- 
range effects of this Thanksgiving 
to Christmas Bible reading program 
has been a renewed interest on the 
part of thousands of people in read- 
ing the sacred writings not only for 
this limited period, but daily, the 
year around. The American Bible 
Society reports that in 1947, there 
were 750,000 requests for a list of 
365 daily readings. In 1948, the de- 





THE BOOK OF ALL NATIONS 


NOVEMBER 
Day Book Chapter 
25 Thanksgiving . . Psalms 103 
26 . Psalms 90 
27 ” Psalms 91 
28 Sunday Psalms . 23 
aT ss ++, EOMOMIONE Cocca 6 
30. ; ... Philippians ...... 4 
DECEMBER 
Day Book Chapter 
i . John 17 
2 . Revelation ae 
. RECT Le Psalms 121 
Me aa sa dye Gea cew.s Psalms <* 27 
5 . Acts 
Be cscsinitt-a: wore oi ucnce: 5A att ond. a Rae 
7 Hebrews ........ 
8 Romans ...... 








Scripture passages selected for the Worldwide Bible Reading program, 
from Thanksgiving through Christmas this year, bring out helpful truths 


concerning the theme, “The Book of All Nations.” 


They are as follows: 


DECEMBER 

Day Book Chapter 
Pc vecasies 12s exe 3 
BOs Si nora x 9s Romans . ... 8 
| are ,; . John . 14 
12 Bible Sunday . .Matthew 13 
13 es , 14 
a ree Luke 15 
TO 65s. ae poe os ee ‘ 16 
%é.. ‘ .. 1 Corinthians 13 
17 Isaiah 55 
18 John 1 
19 Sunday Mark 4 
20 Matthew 5 
! | ee . Matthew ..... 6 





Se eee Matthew ... 7 
.. Isaiah ....2:1-5; 9:1-7 

ere . Isaiah .11:1-9; 40:1-11 
25 Christmas Day Matthew 
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mand rose to a million. For the 
coming year, the Society’s initial 
printing will be a million copies. 

The importance of this program 
goes squarely back to the importance 
of the Book and the unique power 
which it represents. For the Bible 
is not only old and wise in knowl- 
edge of men and their problems 
through the ages—all sorts of men 
and all sorts of problems—but for- 
ever new and vital to men today. It 
has the unique power of speaking 
directly to any man, anywhere, if he 
will but read and listen. 

In man’s ancient search to know 
himself, his neighbors, his relation- 
ship to God and to the world, the 
Bible has for centuries been the 
handbook to knowledge. At the 
heart of all human striving is the 
great imponderable, Where shall I 
find God? That question lies beneath 
the question, Where shall I find my 
own fulfillment in this life?—and 
Where shall I find harmony with my 
fellowmen? 

The Bible has the answer to these 
great underlying questions of the 
human mind. The Bible is an open 
book, its message clear to any who 
will read. There is immense knowl- 
edge, personal help, deep satisfac- 
tion to be gained regular 
reading of its message. The rewards, 
multiplied many times over, might 
well help to change the world to 


the betterment of all mankind. 
THE END 


from 
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By GEORGE GARFIELD 


Here is an interesting list of do’s and don'ts 


for communities that plan to make special inducements 


to bring industry to their town. The advice comes from 


a college survey of forty towns that tried it. 


ARK TWAIN TOLD about a town 
M where all the inhabitants lived 
by taking in each other’s washing. 
It's a nice economic theory, with the 
virtue of simplicity, and only one 
drawback: it won’t work. 

A community, to thrive, must of- 
fer its people something more than 
the opportunity of taking in each 
other’s washing. This is a principle 
of grammar school simplicity. There 
must be inducement for its youth 
to stay at home, inducement strong 
enough to offset the lure of the big 
city. This means employment, with 
a more or less assured future and 
a reasonable chance for advance- 
ment—and, in turn, this usually 
means a commercial enterprise. 

Many communities throughout the 
United States have been bidding 
spiritedly to keep the. industries 
they have and, if possible, attract 
new ones. Such bidding ranges all 
the way from seductive brochures 
issued by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to sizable loans advanced 
from corporate funds. 

How far should a city go in aid- 
ing a business close to the shoals of 
bankruptcy, or in attracting a pros- 
pective one? Most economists are 
not enthusiastic over subsidization 
of industry by local governments. 
Business should finance itself, they 
maintain, not depend on handouts 
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from the public pocket. Such de- 
pendence encourages the erection of 
shaky structures on an uncertain 
foundation; it inspires firms not in- 
cluded in the program to call for 
money on the grounds that, if dona- 
tions have been made to some com- 
panies, others are also entitled to 
them regardless of need. All too 
often an ill-defined program of sub- 
sidies is an open door to wholesale 


grafting. 
One expert, however, takes a 
more cheerful—if still cautious— 


view of the practice. He is W. D. 
Knight, director of the University 
of Wisconsin Bureau of Business Re- 
search and Service. The University 
has published the results of his sur- 
vey of subsidization in forty Wiscon- 
sin cities. 

Knight admits he was a little sur- 
prised in tabulating his results. 
Originally an opponent of the plan, 
he undertook the two-year survey 
to get facts to discourage cities 
which had not yet experimented 
with subsidies. He changed his 
viewpoint considerably, although he 
is still a long way from being a 
wildly enthusiastic champion of 
subsidy. He reached this general 
conclusion: 

“Subsidization programs, although 
costly, generally appeared at the 
end of 1945 to have resulted in a 


relatively satisfactory amount of 
new industrial employment and in- 
dustrial payroll.” 

He adds the warning that the fa- 
vorable reports may reflect the pres- 
ent boom, and the figures would 
perhaps tell a different story in less 
lush times. 

The report makes _ interesting 
reading. Of over $3,000,000 spent to 
revive ailing industries or bring in 
new ones, $2,400,000 came from 
municipalities. The-remaining $850,- 
000 came from individuals or non- 
profit organizations. One town gave 
up its city hall to house an incoming 
manufacturing concern. Workers in 
another small city donated part of 
their wages. The gift of an acre of 
land, valued at about $600, brought 
into the village of Grafton a firm 
that now has an annual payroll of 
$175,000. 

The old lumber region of northern 
Wisconsin provided a fertile field for 
Knight’s studies. A one-crop coun- 
try, stagnation crept in as the log- 
ger’s saw denuded the land. The 
days of easy money and big payrolls 
vanished. Unemployment laid its 
heavy hand on towns which had 
been wealthy lumbering centers. 
Fighting to revive their dying econ- 
omy, civic leaders of these com- 
munities sought new businesses to 
replace the vanished lumber trade. 

Since 1925, the city of Wausau has 
assisted ten firms. The aid totals 
$256,500. These firms now represent 
some fifty-five per cent of the city’s 
employment. Officials credit the sub- 
sidy program, claiming none of the 
ten enterprises would now be in 
Wausau if it had not been for mu- 
nicipal aid. Knight is a little dubious 
about that. “It cannot,” he com- 
ments, “be conclusively substanti- 
ated.” 

Elkhorn businessmen helped es- 
tablish the Holton Band Instrument 
Company with $40,000. They’ve nev- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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‘MOKE OVER THE wilderness! To the 
* fire lookout in his tower perched 
high on a mountain peak, smoke 
over the wilderness is an ominous 
sign. He communicates immediately 
with nearby fellow watchers. Be- 
tween them they locate the cause 
of the smoke. Fire wardens are 
alerted and dispatched to the scene. 
The damage will depend on such 
factors as dryness of the woods, 
thickness of the brush near the fire, 
accessibility to roads and paths, and 
others. 

The threatening sign of smoke 
over the wilderness often brings fear 
to the hearts of many, even a cour- 
ageous warden. They know from 
actual experience just what such a 
sight can mean. The charred remains 
of once majestic forest giants, stand- 
ing as black ghosts in the forest, are 
constant reminders of what smoke 
over the wilderness can predict. 

America’s record of forest fires is 
a sorry one indeed. From 1825 when 
the great Miramichi fire destroyed 
over three million acres of primitive 
forest land in Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, to the great conflagration in 
Maine in 1947 in which sixteen lives 
were lost and thirty-two million 
dollars worth of property destroyed, 
the history of the country has been 
studded with devastating fires. In 
1947 there were disastrous fires in 
Maine, Texas, California and other 
states. Even more costly to the na- 
tion’s forest preserves are the many 
year to year fires, smaller and less 
spectacular but far more numerous 
and destructive. 

The economic loss caused by these 
fires, many of which are preventable, 
is appalling. The United States Forest 
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Service reports that the 200,799 fires 
in 1947 burned over twenty-three 
million acres and destroyed property 
valued at more than fifty-five mil- 
lion dollars, a staggering sum, even 
when compared to the present public 
debt. A sad but truthful commen- 
tary is that ninety per cent of this 
loss can be charged to man’s care- 
lessness. 

The United States Forest Service 
and other public and private agen- 
cies have done a highly creditable 
job in late years in forest protection. 
Despite the heavy fire loss recorded 
in 1947, to which the Maine disaster 
contributed so heavily, the fire dan- 
ger is not so critical as in former 
years. Over eighty per cent of Amer- 
ica’s present stand of timber is pro- 
tected by organized fire control. The 





brightness of this picture, however, 
is somewhat darkened by the fact 
that according to the United States 
Forest Service, more than half the 
privately owned forest land in the 
Southwest, West Gulf and Central 
regions receives little or no protec- 
tion from fire. 

The damage from forest fires can- 
not always be measured in the num- 
ber of trees destroyed or the amount 
of board feet burned. In a great 
conflagration which levels all stand- 
ing trees in the burned area, the loss 
calculations must include the de- 
struction of young seedlings and 
saplings, without which our future 
supply of timber is doomed. 

The estimate of loss must also take 
into account the damage to wildlife, 
which includes animals, birds and 


American Forest Magazine Photo 


Even a network of lookout towers cannot detect 


all forest fires in time to prevent huge loss. 


By LOU WILLIAMS 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Chairman of the Board, Outdoor Writers Association of America 
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Fire destroys the habitat 
of these wild creatures. It also de- 
stroys the food supply of those which 
manage to escape the effects of the 

These fires also destroy the 
humus and matted forest 
floor which has to be built up over 
1 period of many years. It is this 
forest floor which holds back the 
vater and permits it to seep into the 
sround rushing 
down into adjacent streams in tor- 
rents carrying much of the top soil 
it. Streams which have been 
crystal clear can be transformed 
into torrents of muddy water rush- 
ing down to flood the low country 
if the absorbent floor cover- 


even hish 


fire 


heavily 


slowly instead of 


with 


below 
ing is burned away 

As this silt falls to the bottom of 
the stream, the bottom-feeding rough 
fish come in and take over and the 
game fish leave. The lye present in 
the ash resulting from a forest fire 
has been known to wash down into a 
stream, poisoning the aquatic life. 
Few serious floods occur in heavily 
forested areas in which the heavy 
rainfall seeps slowly into the ground 
instead of rushing in torrents into 
nearby creeks and rivers. But they 
are prevalent at certain seasons in 


Right: Even trees that survive 

a fire are scarred so that the way is 
opened up for loss through disease. 
Below: A timber stand that has 

been heavily cut and severely 
burned. It takes longer to grow 
another crop by this methed 


which still is being used. 
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burned or cultivated areas where 
there is nothing to hold back the 
rushing waters. 

Even the smaller but more numer- 
ous fires are damaging to young as 
well as mature trees. The damage 
may not be quite so apparent as 
that caused by a more serious fire. 
Seared tree trunks are inviting to 
insect enemies which enter and start 
their destructive work to the heart 
of the tree. What appears to be a 
stand of sturdy and healthy trees 
later are found to be mere 


years 





shells which are of little or no value 
as timber. 

Ninety per cent of forest fires are 
man-caused. When the woods are 
dry, which is usually in the spring 
and autumn of the year, a cigarette 
or cigar butt carelessly tossed from 
a car window can cause a devastat- 
ing forest fire—and often does. Those 
who start one this way are never 
aware of their guilt. 

Other fires are caused by fisher- 
men, hunters, campers and other 
woodsmen who are careless with 
warming or cooking fires. A fire 
should never be built in a national 
park or forest without first obtain- 
ing a written permit from the war- 
dens or rangers. These permits serve 
a dual purpose. They give the per- 
mittee some valuable advice on how 
to take care of a woods fire. They 
also tell the fire lookouts that the 
smoke they will see later is not 
caused by a fire which has to be 
attended by fire crews at consider- 
able expense. 

There are cases on record of how 
careless woodsmen sometime fall 
victims to their own folly. Joseph 
Hazard, in his fine book, Our Living 
Forests, published by Superior Pub- 
lishing Company of Seattle, tells of 
an incident which occurred in the 
Plumas Forest of California in 1934 
The woods were dry and crisp. All 
moisture had been dissipated by the 
hot winds. Trees rattled in thei: 
thirsty cry for water and all creeks 
and brooks had been reduced to 
mere trickles. Forest rangers were 
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alerted and everyone was warned of 
the danger. Fire lookouts peered out 
into space watching for the ominous 
smoke over the wilderness. A lone 
fisherman got past an ever watchful 
guard and made his way up to 
mountainous Nelson Creek. No one 
knows what he did up there. But he 
was never seen again. 

Smoke was soon detected by a 
lookout. He called other towers and 
with quadrants they located the fire 
near Nelson Creek. Fire crews had 
to drive five miles and walk three 
more, carrying heavy and burden- 
some equipment. Two and a half 
hours after first seeing the smoke 
they arrived at the raging inferno 
which enveloped 750 acres of forest 
land. By nightfall three miles were 
burning and forty CCC workers, re- 
inforced by eleven hundred other 
workers, were making practically no 
headway with the raging fire. Even 
after the fire was brought under 
control, Hazard asserts that sporadic 
fires continued to break out in the 
region until a friendly October rain 
fell and quenched the parched coun- 
tryside. The result of this lonely 
fisherman’s careless act was his own 
death, the burning of more than ten 
thousand acres of valuable forest 
land and the destruction of the rich 
humus which had been built up over 
a long period of years. 

The utmost care should be exer- 
cised in building fires in the woods. 
The best place is in the middle of 
an abandoned road or path, if one is 
available. If not, select a spot, pref- 
erably behind a boulder out of the 
path of an unfriendly wind, clear a 
place at least six feet in diameter 
and build the fire in the middle. Be 
sure no dry leaves or brush are 
nearby. Once started, never leave 
the fire while it is burning. Such a 
fire should never be abandoned until 
the area all around it has been 
soaked with water. 

Be ever alert when walking 
through the woods while smoking. 
Never throw a lighted match, cigar 
or cigarette on the forest floor. Al- 
ways be sure every semblance of 
fire is put out before discarding such 
material. Many fires are caused by 
this thoughtless act. 

One of the objectives of Kiwanis 
is the preservation of our natural 
resources. Forests are a vital part of 
these resources. Program commit- 
tees can find much fine material in 
this field by writing to the United 
States Forest Service, National Park 
Service and state foresters in their 
communities. THE END 
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By COL. ROY F. COOKE 
M.S.G. Reserve, Hon. Staff A. & H. A. M. 


Past Trustee, Kiwanis International 


I. THE AUTUMN dusk, the people in 
the Massachusetts villages could hear 
the shrill yelping of enemy Indians. 
No man knew when the hostile 
French of Canada, flying King Louis’ 
fleur-de-lis, would come _ tramping 
through the endless pine forests. Or 
perhaps it would be their Dutch 
neighbors from the colony of Nieuw 
Amsterdam, or the great yellow gal- 
leons of Spain . 

The lords in London were reluctant 
to have an independent armed force 
in their colonies, even in the little- 
known and almost worthless colony 
of Massachusetts, off somewhere on 
the rim of the world. Still, the people 
needed some protection. In 1638 Gov- 
ernor Winthrop and the General Court 
signed, reluctantly, a charter for “The 
Military Company of Massachusetts.” 

Ancient history, perhaps, this form- 
ing of the oldest military organization 
in the Western Hemisphere. Three 


‘hundred and ten years ago! And yet 


if you are in Boston the first Monday 
in June next year, go to the Common. 
You will see the same organization, 
now called “The Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company,” elect its 
officers for the following year. 

They are proud of their traditions, 
proud of their record: King Philip’s 
War, the Continental Line under 
Washington, Shay’s Rebellion, 1812, 
1847, 1861, 1898, 1917, 1941 ... 

Fifty or sixty Kiwanians are mem- 
bers of the company and the 1947-48 
commander, Capt. John C. Brink, is a 
member of Kiwanis. 

Membership in the Company is an 
honor highly appreciated and much 
sought after. There are now about 
six hundred men on the rolls, includ- 
ing the governor of the Common- 


wealth, who is commander-in-chief. 
Their biggest day comes on the Mon- 
day in June when the Honorable 
Company chooses its officers at the 
famous Drum Head Election. 

This ceremony, unequalled for tra- 
dition and pageantry in the United 
States, begins with reveille. After 
breakfast, the offcers march to the 
King’s Chapel Burying Ground to lay 
a traditional wreath at the tomb of 
Capt. Robert Keayne, first elected 
commander of the company over three 
centuries ago. 

At noon the company assembles in 
the armory at Faneuil Hall—their 
gathering place since 1746 and the 
oldest armory in continuous use in 
the country. After lunch the unit 
parades to the Old South Church for 
the annual service. Halts are made at 
the City Hall and State House, where 
the mayor and governor join the 
ranks. The parade ends at the Com- 
mon, where a crowd of visitors 
watches. Here history is re-enacted. 

One by one, the members of the 
company cast their ballots on the 
drum head for captain, first and sec- 
ond lieutenants, six sergeants each of 
infantry and artillery, quartermaster, 
paymaster and assistant, commissary 
officer and personnel adjutant and 
clerk. After the election the new 
adjutant notifies the governor of the 
result. The governor congratulates 
the retiring officers and commissions 
the new ones. Old customs and tradi- 
tions are carefully preserved—for in- 
stance, the clasping of the gorget 
around the neck of the new com- 
mander. The Ancients are a fine ex- 


ample of devotion to an organization. 
THE END 
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F this were a class in geography and I were asked to 

bound Kiwanis, I would start with the Maritime 
Provinces and go northwest to Alaska, from there south- 
west to Hawaii and then east to San Diego, thence 
southeast to Brownsville, Texas, across the Gulf to Key 
West, and up the Atlantic coast to the starting point. 

I know Kiwanians in every one of those places, and 
thousands and thousands of Kiwanians inside those 
boundaries. My estimate of their chief characteristics 
should be accurate. Well, I am fully persuaded that they 
are all a lot of sissies! I mean cry babies—sissy britches! 
This is not a hasty conclusion, but the result of years of 
experience. 

An incident on my own veranda recently brought 
this to my attention. A Kiwanis intimate had dropped 
in with something he wanted me to look over. While 
he was waiting, he picked up a magazine and read a 
short story. I heard him sniffle and glanced up to see 
two big tears tumble down his cheeks. “Tom, are you 
taking cold?” I asked. He sniffled again and reckoned 
that he must be. “You big liar!” I laughed at him. 
“You are crying over that story you are reading.” 

Gentlemen, I have tried to lead a Christian life for 
seventy years to keep from going where that fellow 
told me to go! The big sissy! Crying over a silly story! 

I attended a meeting of a Kiwanis club which spe- 
cializes in orthopedic work for underprivileged children. 
The chairman of that committee told them he had a boy 
with him that day whom he wanted them to meet so 
they could better understand the kind of work his com- 
mittee was doing. He asked Danny Kelly to stand up. 
Then he explained that Danny had had no use of his 
right arm since it was jerked out of joint two years 
before. There had been no medical attention, and the 
joint had stiffened. It would need to be broken loose, 
scraped and put back in place. 

Months later, I was at that club again when the chair- 
man reminded us of Danny Kelly’s case. Danny was at 
the other end of the long speakers’ table. “Danny, stand 
up!” he called. “Catch!” And he threw a baseball at the 
youngster. Danny’s two hands went up, he caught the 
ball and threw it back accurately, and they both sat 
down without another word. I saw tears in the eyes of a 
dozen Kiwanians. Big sissies! 

One morning a mother went to wake up her twelve 
year old son to get him off to school. His bed had not 
been slept in, and a note was pinned to his pillow. He 
said his father had told him he would thrash him if he 
flunked algebra again, and he had flunked. He said he 
was running away so that he would never be any more 
trouble to his dad. 





sissies all 
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All that day his father and five other Kiwanians 
roamed the county hunting that boy. The father was 
frantic. It was dark when they found him alongside the 
road more than a hundred miles from home. The police 
were holding him against the arrival of the Kiwanis 
party. When he found his boy, that father hugged him 
tight. Neither of them could talk because both of them 
were choked up with tears. So was the rest of the 
Kiwanis party. Big sissy britches! That,father is now 
devoting an hour a night to his son’s algebra homework. 

A child fell into a pond where the water was over 
his head. At the risk of his own life, another small boy 
dived in and held the youngster’s head above water until 
men reached him in a boat. The local Kiwanis club 
wanted to show their appreciation of the boy’s heroism, 
and a committee went to find out what would make him 
happiest. Most of all, he wanted a cocker pup, but if 
he couldn’t have that, he wanted a bicycle. A member 
of the club bred cockers and he was happy to contribute 
a beautiful dog and would take no pay, so the com- 
mittee bought him the bicycle. 

The day of the club meeting, they gave the boy his 
pup in the basket of the bicycle. He tried to thank the 
members, but his voice choked up and he got the sniffles 
and never did thank them. Half the men in that club 
sniffed with him. Big sissies! 

Sam was a very busy man. It was Christmas week 
and he had kids of his own to buy presents and trim a 
tree for. He was mad as a hornet when they told him 
he had to take a basket of groceries to a widow and her 


-children Christmas eve. 


When he knocked at the door, the youngster who 
opened it safd, “We knew you would come! Mama 
prayed God to send us some Christmas!” He handed 
the widow the basket and a ten spot out of his own 
pocket, and went out and got into his car. He had to 
sit there ten minutes before he could drive. He had so 
many tears in his eyes that he couldn’t see. 

I have told you before of the busy man who cussed 
because he was assigned to take a crippled youngster 
to the hospital. When the parents carried the boy out 
and put him in the front seat with this hard boiled 
Kiwanian, the boy asked, “Mister, are you God?” “No!” 
exclaimed the hard boiled one, horrified. “But Mother 
told me that God would help me to get to the hospital 
so that I can get well and play baseball and go swim- 
ming like other boys.” 

When that big sissy told me about it, his eyes were 
filled with tears because he had been mistaken for God. 
The big sissy .. . 


I salute all the big sissies in Kiwanis. THE END 
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Another 
busy month 


= schedule of an international 
president is a busy one. On this 
page are only a few scenes from one 
month’s activities, the principal one 
being a party given in Belmont’s 
honor by his own club and district at 
St. Marys, Pennsylvania. Of all Ki- 
wanis functions—and they are many 
and varied —fellowship is never 
stronger than at an affair of this 
kind where the International Presi- 
dent’s daily associates over the years 
show their pride in his election to 
the highest office in Kiwanis. 


Below, J. Belmont Mosser is shorn 
in the General Office where he 
received the president of Optimist 
International, C. Milton Morris. 
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Above are the leading cars in a parade at St. Marys, Pennsylvania, 
where many other civic organizations and Belmont’s old friends turned 
out to demonstrate their friendship and to wish him well. 
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Above, left, is a closeup of 

Belmont and Mrs. Mosser who greeted 
their many friends along the line 

of march from an open car. 
Immediately above, Pres. Hayes 

of the St. Marys club presents 
Belmont with a wrist watch, 

Left, Belmont attends Utah-Idaho 
District convention with other 
prominent persons. Left to right, 
Congressman W. A, Dawson; Idaho 
Governor C. A. Robins, a member of 
the Boise Kiwanis club; Intl. Pres. 
Mosser; W. A. Hopper, retiring district 
governor; and Lt. Gov. John Kaiser. 
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A Kiwanis club assumed 
the leadership in creating 


a new school in the town 


Pe 


ne 


for children needing above normal training. 


By LEONARD B. VOORHEES 


Director of Pupil Personnel, Euclid Board of Education 


Member, Kiwanis 


¥ MOST COMMUNITIES large enough 
to support a Kiwanis club, there 


are a number of children 
mental limitations are certain to ex- 


whose 


clude them from regular classes in 
either 
Some of them may be given modi- 


public or private schools. 


special class 
within the school structure. Others 
will be excluded from both the reg- 
ular and special classes and are an 
added burden to the home and the 
community. Frequently they 
permitted to roam the streets where 
they become prey to those 
with evil inclinations. Their contri- 
bution to society is often destructive; 
their example in the community may 


fied education in a 


are 


easy 


Club of 


Euc lid, Ohio 


be demoralizing to younger child- 
ren; and their disruption of the 
home life is far reaching even be- 
yond the immediate family. 

Little thought is ever given to 
training these children to become 
self supporting members of society. 
Public opinion absolves the commu- 
nity of any responsibility and leaves 
the family to absorb the shock of 
their child’s misbehavior. The fam- 
ily and the child usually withdraw 
from public observation and _ indif- 
ference and develop a pattern of 
living that will cushion public cen- 
sorship. The child then becomes 
further confused, frustrated, iso- 
lated. He offers a productive field for 





crime operators. In brief, he is a po- 
tential delinquent. 

The cost in crime alone far ex- 
ceeds the cost of training this child 
in a special school situation. Com- 
munities cannot afford to ignore the 
progress that is being made by pri- 


vately supported groups in this 
field of education. 
Kiwanis clubs can survey their 


own community needs for education 
of the mentally limited child and 
sponsor a program that will benefit 
the child, the community, and the 
home. The Underprivileged Child 
Committee is the ideal group to 
promote such a program. 

In 1945 the Underprivileged Child 
Committee of the Euclid, Ohio Ki- 
wanis club undertook just such a 
project. The committee included a 
man from business, Homer Van Der- 
weel; a city official, Mavor Kenneth 
Sims; and myself as representative of 
the Euclid school system, under the 
leadership of a minister, Rev. Paul 
Mayer. These men analyzed the grow- 
ing problem in our city of about 38.,- 
000 and disclosed a sufficient number 
of children whose limitations were 
readily recognized. This information 
was presented to the club which 

(Continued on page 44) 
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National 


N” LONG AGO a group of men were 
told of the plight of a widow, 
ill and helpless in the hospital, and 
her four destitute children. They 
went to work swiftly. Within an hour 
donations were pouring in, and ina 
few days a check for $1226 was on its 
way to aid the unfortunate family. 

Hardly remarkable. After all, 
there are many organizations which 
specialize in assisting just such cases. 
The $1226 gift becomes a little more 
noteworthy when you learn that the 
men were earning on the average of 
ten cents a day. They were “bad 
men,” outcasts from society—inmates 
of the world’s largest prison, at 
Jackson, Michigan. 

Public information about prison 
life has not kept pace with the ad- 
vances in the science of penology. 
All too widespread is the notion that 
the modern American prison is a 
grim, forbidding pile of granite and 
steel bars, swarming with brutal, 
sinister men marching in lockstep. 
This was true once, perhaps. Not any 
more. For every habitual criminal 
behind penitentiary walls there are 
a dozen average: Americans who 
have made a misstep, chiefly because 
of poverty plus lack of training. 
Gone are the days of whipping, the 
ball and chain, “silent systems” and 
degradation. Almost gone are the 
sadistic guards, the kangaroo courts, 
the vicious system of toadies and 
court favorites. 

The change is reflected in the 
changed attitude of the prisoners 
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By P. H. 


and dimes 


Strange as it may seem, 





greatest sacrificers for 
the welfare of others are the so-called 
enemies of society, the inmates of 


our state and federal prisons. 






D. SHERIDAN 


Editorial Writer The Spectator 


South Michigan State Prison, Jackson. 


themselves. Instead of a sullen thug, 
storing up resentment and deter- 
mined to repay those who sent him 
there, the average convict realizes 
his mistake and is determined not to 
repeat it. It would be contrary to 
human nature to say that he serves 
his time cheerfully. Who could? But 
he is resigned, and has made up his 
mind to do better on his second 
chance. Most of them get jobs after 
leaving prison, assume the support 
of their families, and do their best 


lichigan 


to siay on the right side of the law 

The next time a convict is men- 
tioned in connection with some par- 
ticularly lurid crime, remember that 
eighty-five per cent of the “one-time 
losers” manage to keep out of trouble 
thereafter. It is the recalcitrant fif- 
teen per cent, the habituals, the 
mentally retarded, who have made 
the tag, “ex-con,” so unsavory. 

If you are an employer and have 
occasion to consider the application 
of a man who admits to having 


These three inmates of the federal prison at Seagoville, 


Texas, are allowing themselves to be bitten by malaria infected mosquitoes 


as part of a malaria drug testing program conducted at the prison. 






























23 


Natianeal Tnet 


of Tlealt 


ed a term in the penitentiary, 
consider these facts before rejecting 


‘he inmates of Ohio Penitentiary 
nt $239 to CARE. Prisoners at 
Texas gave $155 to the 
Jackson, Michigan con- 

cts donated $303 to the Community 
Chest. San Quentin Prison 
$1,000 to the March of Dimes. 
the U. S. Peniten- 
tiary at Atlanta approached the war- 
den. “I’ve read about a poor woman 


Huntsville 


Red Cross 


gave 


A prisoner at 


ho has lost her only son,” he said 
Can I send her ten dollars, warden? 
I'd like for know there is 
in the world who shares her 
orrow.” The agreed. At 
that moment was born the unique 
Atlanta Welfare Club. Prisoners col- 
iect an 


, 
her to 
ymeone 


warden 





average of $150 a month for 
the Red Cross to distribute among 
needy cases “outside.” The club also 
donates large quantities of blood to 
local hospitals, the sole stipulation 
that it be needy 
patients, regardless of race or creed. 


being given to 
When you read an article such as 
called “Keep Your Con- 

cts,” published in a national maga- 

ne, reflect a moment before nod- 
ding your head in agreement with 
the author’s contention that all pris- 
are lazy and irresponsible. 
Remember that during the war, con- 
victs who were paid only a few cents 

day, performed a near miracle by 
producing $133,025,802 worth of first- 
class war goods. Maury Maverick, 
former director of the War Produc- 
tion Board, said: “My work with 
left me with tremendous 


ine one 


oners 


prisons 


After having voluntarily 
contracted malaria, this patient 
is being examined by a doctor 
at the Seagoville prison 
hospital. In a similar project 
at Atlanta, 250 volunteered. 


» 


admiration for the contribution 
which inmates made during the war. 
Let us hope this effort will not be 
forgotten when the war is over.” 

Eugene S. Zemans, of the Central 
Howard Association of Chicago, says 
that of two thousand employers of 
former convicts in the Chicago area, 
all reported themselves well satis- 
fied with their ex-prisoner workers. 

Men behind bars donated 101,421 
pints of whole blood for wartime 
blood banks—highest ratio per man 
of any group in the country and a 
ratio which would have been higher, 
had the Red Cross able to 
reach the more isolated prisons with 
their mobile units. 

The most spectacular instance of 
help from our prisons, and undoubt- 
edly the most beneficial to humanity, 
the amazing of the 
convicts to appeals for “human 
guinea pigs.” Only a few Americans 
know the story of the courage, 
loyalty and devotion of the despised 
‘Sailbirds’ who knowingly and 
cheerfully faced death in a hundred 
hideous forms. 

In 1942 the war carried American 
troops into remote and virtually un- 
known tropical lands, full of equally 
unknown and virulent diseases: 
yaws, filariasis, dengue fever, 
plague, and the vicious New Guinea 
vivax-malaria. Few American doc- 
tors had even seen these diseases: 
virtually none had treated them. 


been 


was response 


Medical laboratories worked under 
extreme pressure, producing in a 
few months vaccines and antitoxins 
which would normally have taken 


























Above: A prisoner is examined 
at Stateville, Illinois 

prison prior to donating his 
blood and, below, inmates 


crowd around to sign up for 


eye bank membership. 





years to isolate. But, until they could 
be tested on humans and the reac- 
tions observed, the vaccines were 
useless. 

The call went forth to the pariahs 
of society, the convicts. Would they. 
of their own free will. become in- 
fected with these horrible diseases, 
so the doctors might try out their 
new treatments? They would be- 
come very ill. Some probably would 
die. They were told the symptoms of 
these scourges, and the symptoms 
were not pleasant. They probably 
would wish for death a dozen times 
over and curse the day they volun- 
teered—but by undergoing the ordeal 
they would very likely save the lives 
of thousands of American soldiers. 

Prisoners clamored for the honor 
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of being the first to volunteer. They 
could not fire guns, they could not 
fly bombers, they could not sail ships 
—but they could offer their lives as 
sacrifice. One did sacrifice his life, 
in one of the very first experiments, 
in a Massachusetts prison. A con- 
vict named St. Germaine died as a 
result of the medical work, and his 
fellow convicts throughout the nation 
promptly purchased enough War 
Bonds to buy a bomber in his honor 
—“The Spirit of St. Germaine.” 
There were enough bond purchases 
to buy two more huge planes, “The 
Striped Lady” and “The Fighting 
Felon.” 

In Atlanta, Warden Joseph W. 
Sanford called for 130 volunteers for 
vivax-malaria experiments; 250 re- 
sponded. In Stateville Prison, Illi- 
nois 400 men voluntarily contracted 











the disease and for two years the 
malaria ward was jammed. 

As a result, malaria was licked. 
From work in the prisons came proof 
of the efficacy of atabrine; the dis- 
covery of pentaquine, first known 
cure for relapsing vivax-malaria; 
and two suppressive drugs, chloro- 
quine and metachlorodine. 

In the “big yard” at San Quentin, 
men read a message signed by War- 
den Clinton: T. Duffy, one of the 
most humane and best-known prison 
executives in the country. The war- 
den’s letter minced no words. He 
needed twenty-five men to submit 
to one of the most dreaded diseases 
in pathology, a disease which at one 
time had threatened the extinction 
of western civilization—bubonic 
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plague. The message did not mini- 
mize the peril. All afternoon the men 
discussed it. Would Duffy get his 
twenty-five volunteers? 

He didn’t get twenty-five. He got 
one hundred! 

“Lazy, irresponsible” convicts in 
New Jersey submitted to a living 
hell to fight sleeping sickness, en- 
cephalitis lethargica. Through a 
broiling summer they gasped in 
fever up to 106 degrees. Doctors 
needed live flesh specimens; pieces 
of raw flesh were cut from arms and 
legs—without anesthesia. Men too 
weak to eat were fed intravenously. 
And this horror was of their own 
free will; they knew what was ahead, 
and they answered gladly. Their re- 
ward came when American troops 
began to pound at Japan’s island 
bastions. Our soldiers were vacci- 
nated, free from fear of tropical 
diseases. Authorities say we would 
never have dared land on those 
islands without such protection. 

At Jackson, Michigan thirty-one 
inmates were awarded citations by 
the Army for their part in fighting 
acute hepatitis, commonly known as 
yellow jaundice, a weakening and 
often fatal disease. Herman Ford, 
one of the thirty-one, never saw his 
award. He is buried in the prison 
cemetery, a war hero. 

Nor did the end of the war mean 
the end of service by prisoners. 
More than twelve hundred inmates 
of Stateville Prison in Illinois have 
volunteered to give their eyes, after 
death, to enable others to see. War- 
den Joseph Ragen commented: 
“Knowing how enthusiastic the in- 
mates were about malaria experi- 
ments and blood donations during 
the war, it is no surprise to witness 
their wholehearted approval and 
support of this program.” 

We prisoners are proud of our 
record. We labored to the limit of 
our ability during the war. From 
our meager funds we bought War 
Bonds, and continue to raise money 
for charitable enterprises. We 
offered our bodies that other young 
men might live. For this we ask no 
thanks. Rather we are thankful for 
the privilege of having served. We 
have a debt to pay society. For this 
we are in prison; and perhaps the 
things we have done for society 
while we are here will help repay 
the debt. When at last we are out- 
side the high walls and the great 
gates close behind us for the last 
time, we can look forward to— 

To what? To a useful life, with 
the mistakes of the past obliterated? 





Or to a lifelong stigma, to the whis- 
per of “convict!” following us? I 
have seen bitter men in prison, men 
whose good resolutions came to 
nothing because that society to 
which they had paid their debt re- 
fused to give them the chance they 
needed and deserved. 

Judge John G. Clark, noted jurist, 
recently said: “The American pub- 
lic spends millions of dollars to put 
men in prison and millions more to 
keep them there, but practically 
nothing to keep them out after they 
leave. It is my hope that more and 
more time and effort will be spent 
in making it unnecessary for men 
to return to prison once they are 
free.” 

We ask for no special privileges. 
We ask only for the opportunity of 
working for our own rehabilitation. 


National Inst. of Health photo 





{ volunteer is awarded a 


certificate of merit for helping 


in the malaria project at Seagoville. 


Our only wish is that the service 
clubs will encourage and back each 
warden who has the courage and 
vision to help former prisoners in 
their fight to reestablish themselves. 

We remember our guinea pigs, our 
eye banks, and our blood banks, and 
our heads are high. We are ready 
and eager to take our place in the 
world, the place we _ temporarily 
forfeited. Whether or not we can 
rests largely with civic groups and 
community leaders. A little toler- 
ance, a little understanding, a little 
kindliness—and there would be 
fewer “repeaters” in our prisons and 
more useful citizens. THE END 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 36 


| peer E GuM, that sticky delight of 
millions of pre-teen agers, will 
the minds of 


youngsters, as 


now help develop 


American well as 
their jaws. 

Kiwanian Andrew J. Paris, of 
McAllen, Texas, the “Bubble Gum 
King of America,” has set up seven- 
teen annual scholarships totalling 
five thousand dollars, to be awarded 
through the National Safety Council. 
He believes the scholarships will 
help show his gratitude toward the 
boys and girls who, by their enthu- 
siastic chewing and bubble-blowing, 
have enabled him to establish a 
thirty-one’ million dollar industry. 
The scholarships—two one thousand 


26 


dollar funds for trade school or col- 
lege and fifteen of two hundred dol- 
lars—will be awarded through the 
National Safety Council to children 
under fifteen who do outstanding 
jobs or have excellent records in 
traffic, home, farm or school safety. 

The Andrew J. Paris Youth Schol- 
arship Foundation will serve, too, as 
a token of the gratitude its founder, 
of Greek ancestry, has for America. 
His phenomenal success, he says, 
“could only happen in America— 
because that is what makes America 
the greatest country in the world.” 

Paris, who joined the Kiwanis 
Club of McAllen, Texas in 1947, is 
only twenty-eight. His family was 







America’s Bubble Gum King, member of 


the Kiwanis Club of McAllen, Texas, pledges 
to provide scholarships for youngsters 


as long as he is in the business. 


desperately poor; Andrew was one 
of five children. He was two years 
old when his parents moved from 
Stockton, California to Europe. They 
returned in two years, settling in 
Cincinnati and then Detroit. Andy 
began helping out at the age of seven 
by selling papers, and his meteoric 
rise to wealth had begun. 

At twelve he was operating his 
own newsstand. At fourteen he put 
his accumulated capital of twelve 
thousand dollars out at interest. He 
graduated from a Detroit high school 
and went on to Wayne University 
on a scholarship. He was compelled 
to cut short his education after two 
years, however, and return to work 
to help support his family. 

He volunteered for the Army in 
1942, but was rejected for physical 
reasons. He did act for eighteen 
months as representative of the 
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Hellenic people of Detroit in the sale 
of war bonds. 

His next business venture took 
him to Mexico, where he acted as 
export agent for Mexican candy and 
chewing gum firms, distributing 
products from south of the border in 
the United States. His fortunes 
fluctuated; several times he was 
near bankruptcy, but he gained in- 
valuable knowledge of the candy and 
gum business. The war ended; 
American factories began pouring 
out a flood of confections. The future 
looked uncertain for the importing of 
the Mexican article. Paris decided it 
was time to head home. 

He landed, for some reason, at 
McAllen, a town of twelve thousand 
in Hidalgo County, Texas, not far 
north of the Rio Grande. He re- 
sumed the importing business from 
the other side of the border, without 
very startling results. 

Then one day he saw a bunch of 
children on the street, and the reign 
of the Bubble Gum King began. 

The kids were having an auction 
sale—of bubble gum. It was still 
scarce. Some juvenile financiers, 
lucky enough to corner the available 
market at the price of a penny a 
stick, were getting as high as a 
quarter in frenzied bidding — and 
even thirty-five cents on resale! One 
group had established a rental serv- 
ice, passing the gum from mouth to 
mouth on a time-meter basis, pay- 


ment strictly in advance, no credit. 

Paris walked off in a mild daze. 
Staggering new financial vistas 
opened before his imagination. If 
bubble gum, made to retail at a 
penny a stick, could command a 
twenty-five hundred per cent profit 
on a quick turnover 

Within the hour, phones of chew- 
ing gum magnates in Monterrey and 
Mexico City were jingling. It took 
a little explaining. He wanted them 
to manufacture “chicle balon.” 

Gum that blew up like a balloon? 
But, senor! For this, one must have 
raw rubber—and there was none 
available in Mexico. No se puede—it 
can’t be done! 

In the bright lexicon of Andrew 
J. Paris, there were no such words 
as no se puede. He turned up fifteen 
tons of raw rubber held by the 
Mexican government, and convinced 
officials that he was bringing a great 
new industry to Mexico. 

The wheels turned quickly. Within 
two weeks Paris was importing 
through Monterrey to the United 
States, and within another short 
period had clamped a corner on all 
bubble gum in Mexico. 

Not enough. Between June, 1947, 
and May, 1948, Paris sold about six 
million dollars worth of bubble gum. 
But still the insatiable jaws of young 
America clamored for more. He 
could have sold ten times what the 
factories in Mexico could supply. It 


became impossible to visualize the 
growing American boy or girl with- 
out a wad of bubble gum distending 
a cheek—as impossible as it would 
be to visualize him—or her—with- 
out a skinned knee. 

There was only one answer. From 
handler, Paris became manufacturer. 
In McAllen, the town of his original 
inspiration, a mammoth factory, in- 
tended to be dedicated to the baking 
of pies, stood half-finished. Paris 
bought it, installed up-to-date gum 
making machinery, and started pro- 
duction. 

In his phenomenal success, Paris 
has forgotten neither the struggles 
of his own childhood nor the children 
of the following generation. 

“Because I love children,” he says, 
“and because I know what it is like 
to fight for an education, I want to 
do something for boys and girls who 
have ability but who are not able to 
make the grade financially.” 

The Paris scholarships will go to 
seventeen annual winners, picked by 
local safety councils. The five thou- 
sand dollar annual awards will be 
placed in trust for the youngsters 
until the time comes for them to use 
the funds. 

“And,” he promises, 
I am in business the 
will continue. After all, the children 
of America made my the 
least I can do is give some of them 
the opportunity they deserve.” 

rie END 


“as long as 


scholarships 


success 


This modern building is one of several properties that thirty-one million dollars worth of bubble gum has built. 
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HE REALLY KNOWS ABOUT THEM @¢ The 
hardest working, poorest paid and least appreciated 
man in Kiwanis is the local club secretary. Although 
he works while the members sleep, the club rarely 
realizes how much work there is in the card indexing 
and record keeping the secretary does. 
One secretary who shall be name- 
<== less because he prefers it so, con- 
tending that he does this particular 
job for his own amusement, has the 
finest possible card index of mem- 
bers. 

On the front of his card is the 
usual name, home and business ad- 
dresses, phone numbers, birth date, 
committee appointments and Kiwanis offices held. But 
on the back of his card he has even more interesting 
information gathered by him on cards sent to the mem- 
bers, and from personal observation. 

On the reverse side of the card are several headings: 
Music, Sports, Experience, Hobbies, and Food. 

Under Music, he lists if they sing, and with what 
groups they have sung; if they play any musical in- 
strument, and again the groups with which they have 





played. 

Under Sports, he lists if they play golf, tennis or 
whatever; if they play baseball or umpire it; if they 
are fishermen and if they do fly or bait casting. 

Under Experience he lists the organizations of which 
they have been the head; if they have acted as toast- 
master, made public addresses and on what subjects; 
if they have done publicity, gotten up programs, been 
on the stage, etc. 

Under Hobbies he has listed the thousand and one 
things men do simply because they enjoy doing them 

making ships in bottles, collecting stamps, collecting 
pirate treasure maps, making model airplanes, singing 
in barber shop quartettes... 

Not satisfied merely to have all this information, he 
has cross indexed it. On his file card marked MUSIC 
he has listed every member of the club who sings bass, 
who plays the piccolo, who directs church choirs and 
who writes songs. If the club contemplates an enter- 
tainment of any kind that will include music, he has 
at his fingertips the available material in the club. 

If they are planning a picnic, he brings out his 
SPORTS card and his FOOD card and can tell instantly 
who will plan the baseball games, the track events and 
the fly casting tournament, and who will cook the 
barbecue and broil the hot dogs. 


When the youth center committee was trying to plan 


the recreation program for the summer, the HOBBIES 
card came out. Now one Kiwanian is training a Gilbert 
and Sullivan chorus, another is teaching drawing, one 
has a class in public speaking and another has a gang 
of boys making model ships. 

It is a wonderful system, even if it does take a lot 
of work on the part of the secretary. And the larger 
the Kiwanis club, the more necessary it is, because the 
members are not so well acquainted with each other's 
hobbies and abilities. 


“Today is the tomorrow 


we worried about yesterday.” 


COOPERATION @ The word at the head of this 
editorial is the most overworked word in the English 
language, yet it is difficult to find an exact synonym 
for it. 

In most towns of any size, there are four or five dif- 
ferent civic clubs working along similar lines. All of 
them make a specialty of some sort 
of underprivileged child work. Some 
of them specialize in getting people 
to the polls, others are working on 
vocational guidance, city beautifica- 
tion or adult education. All of them 
have objects and objectives almost 
identical with those of Kiwanis. 

There is bound to be a lot of 
duplication of effort. Different clubs distributing Christ- 
mas baskets often find that crafty poor families get 
two or more baskets. There are plenty of other dupli- 
cations not so obvious. 

Two Christmas baskets never hurt a poor family, but 
much duplication can and should be avoided. If the 
heads of the different civic organizations would hold a 
round table meeting once a month, each organization 
would function more efficiently, and the whole town 
would benefit. If one club specializes in supplying 
glasses for poor children, the other clubs can stay away 
from that particular project and take care of the young- 
sters who need dental treatment, hearing aids, oper- 
ations for adenoids, tonsils or what have they. 

When there is a bond issue, a summer recreation 
program to be started for all the children of the town, 
er any other civic work in which all clubs want to 
participate, the various phases of the work can be 
divided among the clubs in such a way that each will 
do its share and enjoy the satisfaction of helping get 
a good job done. 


The advantage of such a round table of civic clubs is 
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so obvious that it is hardly necessary to enlarge on the 
idea, but one club president must take the initiative in 
organizing it, and who is better qualified than the 
president of Kiwanis? 

The first of the year will see new presidents in all 
these organizations. The Kiwanis president can do a 
good job by getting them all together to begin the new 
year right. 


“4 second-best army, navy and air force 
are just as good as a second-best poker hand” 
—Construction Digest. 


DEATH STALKS THE HIGHWAY ©® Last year, 
32,500 people in the United States lost their lives in 
automobile accidents; 1,365,000 were injured. It is use- 
less to say that most of these accidents were unneces- 
sary. Speeding, defective brakes, failing to stop at inter- 
sections, all figured in the ghastly total. 

Here are some of the headlights on 
this exhaustive report of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company: 

Two out of every three automobile 
accidents involved mistakes by 
drivers. 

Exceeding the speed limit headed 
the list of accident causes. Speeding 
killed 9,400 and injured 260,000. 

Crossing between intersections killed 2,300 pedestrians 
and injured 51,000. 

Four thousand children under fifteen years of age 
were killed by automobiles. 

More than eighty per cent of crashes occurred in clear 
weather. 

One third of the 32,500 deaths occurred on the open 
highway. 

Defective brakes killed 990 and injured 22,000. 

Forty per cent of the traffic deaths occurred on 
weekends. 

Isn't it about time to make every week 


Week”? 





“Safety 


“4 good reply to an atheist 

is to give him a good dinner and then 
ask him if he believes there is a cook.” 
—Free Methodist. 


RITUAL ©¢@ The wise planners of Kiwanis meetings 
have: tried, so far as possible, to make the meetings 
informal. They have eliminated the title “Mister” and 
have taught us to call each other by our given names 
to add to the friendly atmosphere. 
They have avoided so far as possible any ritualistic 
features in our meetings. But there 
C3 Be are two bits of ritual which should 
a, 
Y 





be standard practice in every Ki- 
wanis meeting. First is the singing 
of one verse of “God Save The King” 
and one verse of “America.” These 
two fine patriotic airs are sung to 
the same tune and are symbolic of 
the great friendship between our two 
countries. Americans in Canada thrill when they hear 
their Canadian Kiwanis brothers singing “America,” 
as Canadians thrill when they hear us sing “God Save 
The King.” 

As friends and good neighbors, Canadian and Amer- 
ican Kiwanians sing both national anthems at each 
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Kiwanis meeting just as they exhibit the flags of both 
countries at the head table at each meeting. These two 
features should never be neglected at a Kiwanis meet- 
ing in either country. 

One other piece of ritual at every meeting is the 
asking of the blessing of God on the work of the organi- 
zation. Under no circumstances should this ever be 
omitted. 

The work of Kiwanis is certainly God’s work, and His 
blessing should always be asked on our efforts. We 
are pledged to help the churches in their spiritual aims. 
Certainly the least we can do is acknowledge that God 
is in His heaven by pausing a moment to ask His 
guidance at each luncheon. 


Some people don’t like piano solos 
because they don’t like music; others don’t 
like them because they do. 


CONSERVATION @¢ Our agricultural experts tell us, 
and prove it with figures, that it is only a question of 
a few generations until we will not be able to produce 
enough on our farms to feed the world. 

Our population is steadily increasing and the amount 
of tillable land is steadily decreasing. It is easily pre- 
dictable just when starvation will 
take the place of plenty. 

The solution lies in conservation. 
- Primarily it is conservation of the 

soil, and this includes both the con- 
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tion of our forests. 

Tied in with this is the conserva- 
tion of our wild life, both fish and 
game, which are an important part of the food supply 
of the world. Many organizations are working to this 
end. Your county agent is the contact man of the 
whole plan. 

Farmers must be taught to practice proper plowing, 
rotation of crops, stoppage of erosion and the planting 
of trees on barren ground. 

Lumbermen must be taught to cut only such timber 
as has a maximum usefulness, and to carry out proper 
reforestation in order to guarantee the future supply 
of lumber. The public must be taught to take no chances 
on causing the forest fires which destroy annually more 
timber than the lumbermen cut. 

Fishermen must learn that fish, oysters, lobsters and 
shrimp cannot be netted, seined and trapped with no 
thought for the future. Laws must be enforced which 
will prevent them from catching fish during the spawn- 
ing season. 

Hunters have a lot to learn about conservation, al- 
though duck hunters have done noble work along these 
lines, and deer and moose are no longer slaughtered as 
they once were. 

Teen age hunters with small rifles are responsible for 
the destruction of hundreds of thousands of small birds 
every year—birds that are badly needed in our eternal 
war against destructive insect life. 

There is no finer Kiwanis work than cooperation with 
proper authorities in every phase of our great conserva- 
tion problem. Locally, the best contact is the county 
agent, who is anxious for a chance to tell his story. 

Kiwanians should be exemplars of conservation work. 
and never be guilty of violating game or fish laws. 

There is only one time to conserve for the future, and 
that time is now. Tomorrow may be too late. THE END 
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ca ALASKA TO ARGENTINA, from 


Saudi Arabia to Finland, from 
Hindustan to the Canal Zone—in 
fifty-eight countries around the 
world—millions of short-wave radios 


jare tuned every day to the only 


free-enterprise radio voice from 


4 America—the World Wide Broad- 


~. 


- casting Foundation’s Station WRUL 


Every day grateful listeners in both 
hemispheres turn from the radio to 
the writing desk to tell the Foun- 
dation in a dozen languages how 


.deeply they appreciate the service 


that WRUL is rendering to peace, 
international understanding and 
freedom. 

The World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation is unique in that it is 
entirely non-profit and non-com- 
mercial. Its broadcasts do not sell 
anything. They are supported by 
contributions from more than two 
thousand public-spirited American 
citizens and corporations. 

It was truth about Communist dic- 
tatorship that won the recent Italian 
elections for the forces of peace and 
freedom and democracy. And much 
of that truth came right from 
WRUL’s fifty thousand-watt trans- 
mitters just outside Boston, U. S. A. 

For the four weeks immediately 
preceding the April 18 voting in 
Italy, the Foundation put on special 
daily programs to acquaint the Ital- 
ian voters with the truth about their 
election and its relation to world 
peace and their own welfare. There 
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are approximately 2,500,000 short- 
wave receivers in Italy—the third 
largest short-wave audience in 
Europe; and in addition, many of 
WRUL’s programs were rebroadcast 
to long-wave listeners by the Italian 
radio stations that picked up and re- 
layed the American broadcasts. 

Proof of their effectiveness came 
in clippings from newspapers in 
many Italian cities praising WRUL’s 
efforts and in letters from listeners 
throughout the peninsula pouring 
out their gratitude for this citizen- 
supported people-to-people link in 
the battle against totalitarianism. 
Still further proof followed in the 
form of the Communists’ anguished 
protests against what they termed 
“interference” by WRUL. 

These cries were startlingly like 
those that the late Paul Josef Goeb- 
bels used to shriek against WRUL 
when he was Nazi Germany’s propa- 
ganda minister. In those wartime 
days WRUL was using twenty-four 
languages to keep the spirit of free- 
dom alive in occupied countries, help 
their patriots to escape from slavery 
and to keep the world abreast of the 
truth about the war. It was WRUL 
that picked up and frustrated the 
phony order issued from Oslo in 
1940 when the Germans captured 
Norway’s capital and called on all 
Norse merchantmen to return to 
home ports at once. As soon as 
Walter S. Lemmon, the Foundation’s 
founder and president, heard of this 
command, his transmitters shouted 
its falsity every hour to a thousand 
ships all over the world and saved 
virtually the whole Norwegian mer- 
chant fleet, which was later to play 
so vital a role in the Allies’ success- 
ful campaign in Western Europe. 

A year later, WRUL frustrated 
the Germans again. Prince Paul's 
Yugoslav government was all ready 
to give in to Berlin without a fight. 
But Lemmon got in touch with 
Arthur Bliss Lane, then American 
Minister to Yugoslavia, and Lane 
covered Belgrade’s squares with 
loud-speakers, its sidewalk cafes 
with short-wave sets. WRUL went 
on the air five times a day with spe- 
cial messages to Yugoslavia that 
brought crowds flocking to the 
squares and cafes. What they heard 
spurred their natural patriotic cour- 
age to demand and enforce the ab- 
dication of the craven regime and to 
replace it with one that would and 
did fight for democracy to the last 
ditch, delaying Germany’s whole mil- 
itary timetable for Eastern Europe. 

WRUL, the Foundation’s radio 
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voice, now counts peacetime achieve- 
ments as its greatest to date—with 
more to come when finances permit. 
For example, five thousand Latin 
Americans learned Basic English 
from WRUL’s radio courses, taking 





Private enterprise is 
penetrating the iron curtain 
by means of a radio station 
financed by business houses 


and individual citizens. 





examinations by mail and writing 
essays in Basic to prove they'd 
learned their lessons well. And not 
only Latin-American governments, 
but also our own United States re- 
ported that WRUL’s courses in basic 
airplane design, international teleg- 
raphy and the fundamentals of elec- 
tronics had given a tremendous boost 
to enlistments in the Air Force and 
Signal Corps. Yes, WRUL counts 
listeners not only in all the other 
countries of the world but also in 
many of the Canadian provinces and 
most of our own forty-eight states 
where short-wave dials are used. 

Founded in 1935 as the World 
Radio University, WRUL strives 
constantly toward its greatest goal 
—the establishment of a world radio 
chain of universities with a branch 
in every seat of culture in the world, 
and a comprehensive curriculum 
worked out with the cooperation of 
American colleges. Already the cur- 
riculum for this university is well 
on the way to completion under the 
guidance of Dr. Henry W. Holmes, 
retired Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of Harvard University, and 
today WRUL is preparing to restore 
regular courses in world literature, 
world history and geography, the 
arts and the sciences. 

Not least in the Foundation’s serv- 
ices to the world are its American 
Business Bulletins—daily fifteen- 
minute broadcasts including closing 
security and commodity prices, the 
latest news of products, techniques 
and businesses, and general eco- 
nomic intelligence. All the govern- 
ment propaganda in the world could 
not demonstrate so conclusively to 
listeners abroad the essential false- 
hood of Russia’s incessant charges 
that the American free-enterprise 
system is weak and corrupt. 

The Foundation’s Sunday religious 
services in several languages are 
listened to regularly. Perhaps their 
greatest impetus came when the 


Norwegian traitor, Quisling, closed 
his country’s churches and WRUL 
promptly countered by providing 
Norwegian services every Sunday 
from then on. Today in Norway and 
aboard Norwegian merchant ships 
thousands of people still listen to 
WRUL’s religious programs on Sun- 
day evening as constantly as they 
go to their own churches, and their 
letters of praise and gratitude are 
touching to read. 

News—unbiased news, not propa- 
ganda distortions—is, of course, a 
staple item of WRUL’s broadcast 
day. It goes out in many languages, 
with particular emphasis on the day- 
to-day events of the United Nations 
and a special broadcast from the 
UN’s headquarters at Lake Success. 
In English, French, German, Spanish 
and Arabic—and occasionally, too, in 
Italian, Dutch and Norwegian—the 
whole world is kept abreast of the 
UN’s progress almost simultaneously 
with the event. 

Additional proof of WRUL’s effec- 
tiveness in bringing better interna- 
tional understanding is its Interna- 
tional Friendship League program. 
These broadcasts stimulate corre- 
spondence not only between Amer- 
ican youths and those abroad but 
also among the young people of 
foreign countries, the Foundation 
acting, for example, as the inter- 
national post office between corre- 
spondents in Brazil and Sweden. 

From the beginning, the World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation has 
been a citizen effort. Born of Walter 
Lemmon’s early experiences and ob- 
servations as naval communications 
officer to President Wilson at the 
Versailles Peace Conference in 1919, 
the Foundation has lived and thrived 
on his perseverance toward the goal 
of free international communication, 
his inventive genius in radio and 
electronics and his devotion of time 
and energy to its welfare. 

Being a non-profit organization, 
the World Wide Broadcasting Foun- 
dation has had to depend on private 
contributions. These have come 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Carnegie Foundation for Inter- 
national Peace, the Milbank Fund 
and other philanthropic endow- 
ments, as well as from such far- 
sighted industrial and business en- 
terprises as the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, International Business 
Machines, Pan American Airways 
and others. 

Here is another of many little 
known contributions of big business 
to human welfare. THE END 
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Cities Step Up Police Training 
An increasing number of cities are 
striving for better police protection 
through intensive training of 
officers, patrolmen, and recruits. The 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion reports that St. Louis is among the 
stepping up use of “refresher” 
courses to keep policemen up to date 
public protection techniques. 
St. Louis last year retrained 1,667 police 
below the rank of lieutenant. 
Houston trained fifty-eight police re- 
cruits through the facilities of the Uni- 
versity of Houston. After completing 
their police training, many of the re- 
cruits returned to the University as 
regular students majoring in Police 
Administration. Atlanta has set up a 
full time police training school with 
courses of eight weeks’ duration. Em- 
classroom work—review 
of the state and federal bills of rights, 
and the study of city ordinances along 
with state and federal laws. Oklahoma 
City and Dallas also have adopted in- 
tensified training programs. Oklahoma 
City courses in public relations 
and city geography in its curricula for 
recruits. Dallas has been concentrating 
on the training of criminal investi- 
gation personnel with investigators 
recently completing a seven week in- 
course. 
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Oh’s Helicopter Landing Field 
The Berkeley, California council re- 
cently okayed creation of a helicopter 
landing field atop a local hospital for 
emergency ambulance service. The 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion reports that the hospital roof land- 
ing field has been approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority as well as 
the city council. 

Inter-City Teamwork 

Need for improved public services is 
stimulating closer cooperation among 
neighboring local governments, the 
American Municipal Association re- 
ports. Rapid urban growth in many 
areas is speeding the trend, the As- 
sociation observes. “The fact that many 
adjacent communities have ‘grown to- 
gether, with residents frequently living 
in one town and working in another, 
often makes unified services more effi- 
cient and economical.” In Milwaukee, 
a committee of county board of super- 
visors is considering proposals for a 
metropolitan police force which would 
set a new example of intergovernmental 
cooperation. Prairie du Sac and Sauk 
City, Wisconsin also are considering 
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merging their police services. 


In southern California, Alhambra, 
Arcadia, Azusa, Covina, El Monte, 
Monrovia, San Marino, Sierra Madre 
and West Covina have pledged coop- 
eration to the Los Angeles air pollution 
control district in starting a regional 
cut-and-fill rubbish disposal operation 
pending construction of smokeless in- 
cinerators. In the same vicinity, Ingle- 
wood, Culver City and Gardena, 
California, are planning to employ a 
personnel officer to serve all three cities. 
In the San Francisco Bay region, eight 
public personnel agencies recently con- 
ducted a joint pay survey, setting up 
unified job classification for their juris- 
dictions. Consolidation of city and coun- 
ty health facilities is another kind of 
intergovernmental cooperation. In 
Florida, Clearwater, St. Petersburg, 
Tarpon Springs and other cities in Pin- 
ellas county have merged their health 


departments. In Michigan, Ingham 
county absorbed the Lansing health 
department. 


Marine-Insect Warfare 

Los Angeles is employing 905,000 fish 
to aid the city’s current war on mos- 
quitoes, the American Municipal As- 
sociation reports. The fish are a fancy 
kind of minnow named Gambusia 
Affinis, which gobble up mosquito eggs 
like boys go for gum drops. Los 
Angeles is planting the minnows in 
mosquito-breeding waters throughout 
the area. 


Libraries Expand Services 

Many of the more than 6,000 public li- 
braries in the country are expanding, 
the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation reports. Construction of more 
book space and reading rooms is being 
augmented by addition of film libraries 
and other special services. In the 
ninety-three US cities over 100,000 
population, total volumes in public li- 
braries increased from 42,099,905 to 44,- 
470,573 in the past three years—a 5.63 
per cent rise. Circulation rose from 
127.8 million to 133.2 million. The num- 
ber of book borrowers in these cities 
meanwhile increased from 8 million to 
8.66 million—a rise of 7.20 per cent. 
Currently in the nation’s big cities, one 
out of every five or six residents is a 
registered book borrower. 

In Indiana, many local libraries are 
being consolidated under a new law to 
provide better service. Iowa last year 
passed its first law providing for fret 
public libraries for rural inhabitants of 


counties. Vermont voted funds for a 
fifth regional library center. Washing- 
ton, Maryland and other states took re- 
lated action. Circulating film libraries 
have been established recently by the 
Detroit and Cincinnati public libraries. 
Louisville, Knoxville, St. Louis, New 
Rochelle and Evanston plan to establish 
film services. 


Communities Unify Planning 

In a move without precedent in New 
York state, six municipalities of north- 
ern Westchester county have banded 
together to coordinate their planning 
programs. According to the American 
Society of Planning Officials, plans for 
the area will start taking shape on 
drafting boards within the next two 
months. This will be the first revision 
of the master plan of some of the par- 
ticipating communities in twenty years. 
Parties to the agreement—North Castle, 
Bedford, Poundridge, Lewisboro, Som- 
ers, and Mount Kisco—are faced with 
a variety of postwar problems with new 
highways planned, new subdivisions 
springing up, and additional airports in 
the offing. An immediate problem is 
control of business and residential areas 
to be developed near a highway that 
the state is putting through the region 
in virgin territory. 


War on Pigeons 

The American Municipal Association 
reports that many cities are acting to 
reduce the nuisance caused by thou- 
sands of birds roosting on buildings. A 
city official in Kansas summarized the 
problem: “Our city is plagued with an 
overabundance of pigeons. We 
pigeons on city buildings, churches, 
schools and business establishments.” 
Pigeons often carfy communicable dis- 
eases. A Virginia city official says, “We 
are troubled with hoards of starlings 
and blackbirds. So far we have been 
unable to drive them away by using 
shotguns, firecrackers, firehose and 
similar methods.” Pigeons and starlings 
are the worst nuisance because they 
hang around all year long. They do not 
follow regular migratory cycles like 
other birds. 

In St. Paul traps on the capitol roof 
have captured 180 pigeons in two 
weeks. Another two months will be 
needed to finish trapping the capitol 
flock of about 1,000 birds. In Baltimore, 
police at times have resorted to shoot- 
ing birds, largely as a frightening meas- 
ure. The same method has been used 
in Wilmington, Delaware where police 
roped off certain residential areas and 
then shot birds. Springfield, Illinois has 
installed fake owls with luminous eyes 
on the ledges of public buildings. At 
night, the owls frighten away real birds 
seeking a place to roost. Other cities 
have employed such means as screen- 
ing belfries and other roosting places, 
eliminating roosting ledges and trim- 
ming trees. THE END 
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PAVO, GEORGIA The Kiwanis Club of Pavo, Georgia 
sponsored a float for competition in the parade of 
the South Eastern Tobacco Festival, celebrated in 
the city of Moultrie, Georgia. It depicted a typical 
scene of the tobacco country, being designed to rep- 
resent a curing barn with actual process of leaves 
being prepared by stringing and subsequent “load- 
ing” of the barn. Of the twenty-five floats entered 
the Kiwanis float won first place. 


BIG SPRING, TEXAS In cooperation with the National 
Youth Month, Kiwanians of Big Spring played a 
baseball game with the local Rotary club with the 
proceeds being used to help furnish the Boy Scout 
hut the Kiwanians recently built for the troop 
which they sponsor. It was a good game, and suc- 
cessful financially, with a net profit of $525 to be 
divided between the two clubs. 


OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO The Kiwanians of Owen 
Sound sponsored their first regatta on Civic Day. 
A crowd of approximately 3,000 gathered to watch 
the motor-boat races, girls and boys swimming races 
and other feature events. From all indications it is 
evident that the regatta will be an annual event. 


NEWPORT, WASHINGTON Kiwanians of Newport are 
making a special effort to promote a more friendly 
and cooperative feeling among the competitive 
businesses of their town. Newcomers in business 
are invited to Kiwanis luncheons by their competi- 
tors and made to feel welcome in the community. 


LA FERIA, TEXAS Kiwanians of La Feria are busily 
working with the senior Boy Scouts, which they 
sponsor, collecting old toys for the boys to repair. 
The purpose of this project is distribution of the 
repaired toys to underprivileged children as Christ- 
mas gifts. 


SIDNEY, OHIO The Vocational Guidance committee of 
the Sidney club has made arrangements for stu- 
dents to tour the Sidney industries to acquaint 
themselves with the different vocations which they 
might study. 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND Kiwanians of Newport 
were invited to go aboard the U.S.S. Little Rock 
for a three-day cruise. This gave them an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint themselves with life aboard ship. 
The U.S.S. Little Rock is a light cruiser under the 
command of Captain Henry G. Moran, U.S.N. From 
the time of stepping aboard until they were on shore 
again the Kiwanians were given an excellent idea 
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of what goes on when the Navy is in practice action. 
The Kiwanians saw the gunnery exercises and the 
efficiency of the crew was demonstrated very clear- 
ly, with every man at his station. 

When the cruise ended and the Kiwanians had 
returned to Newport, they invited Admiral George 
C. Dyer, his chief of staff, Captain Greenacre, his 
aide, Lieutenant McCord, Captain Moran, of the 
Little Rock, Captain Maher of the U.S.S. Ports- 
mouth, Captain Krick of the U.S.S. Providence and 
Captain Hamilton, the Chief of Staff under Rear 
Admiral T. R. Cooley of the Newport Base to attend 
a meeting of their club. The featured speaker of 
the evening was Admiral Dyer and his subject was 
“Preparedness,” a timely subject at any time. 








Prescott, Arizona Kiwanians installed playground equipment 


at the city park. Here President E. B. Peterson is seen 
tightening a bolt on a Flying Dutchman, assisted by Kiwwa- 
nians Vie Lytle, John Metz and Sidney Webb. 


AMES, IOWA The Ames high school library now holds 
title to every one of the 100 books recommended 
by a committee of eastern educators following a 
survey conducted among 2,000 leaders in business 
and the professions. When it was discovered, after 
an investigation, that the high school library was 
without fifty-three of the recommended books the 
Ames Kiwanis club made a presentation of them to 
Steven N. Watkins, Superintendent of Schools. 











AIRPORT KIWANIS CLUB OF NEW YORK For the first 


time in the history of Kiwanis the club presidents 
and the baseball chairmen of fourteen Queens 
County Kiwanis clubs held an interclub meeting 
“in the air,” as guests of the Airport Kiwanis 
Club of New York. About fifty Kiwanians and 
guests took part in the meeting held aboard an 
American Airlines DC 6 Flagship, which circled 
over New York City during the meeting and din- 
ner. Speakers included George F. Nugent, Gov- 
ernor New York District; John Flood, New York 
State Baseball Federation chairman and Thomas 
Quinn, Lieutenant Governor. Also on the flight as 
guests of the club were Steve Ellis, sports com- 
mentator; Rabbit Maranville, New York Journal- 
American sports writer, and Roy Carlton of the 


a 
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Interior view of the inter-club meeting in the air sponsored 
by Airport Kiwanis Club of New York. Left to right: Tom 
Quinn, Lieutenant Governor; George Nugent, Governor New 
York District; Al Sari, president Airport club; Steve Ellis, 
Sports Commentator of Radio Station WMCA; and John 
Flood, Chairman New York State Baseball Federation. 


Long Island Press and Star Journal, Max Kase, 
sports editor, Journal-American, and other sports 
personalities. Steve Ellis made a fifteen minute re- 
cording of the program which was broadcast during 
one of the New York Giants nightly fifteen minute 
programs. 

The Kiwanis clubs of this division sponsor sand- 
lot baseball teams each year as a part of their 
campaign for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
Both the Giants and the Brooklyn Dodgers have 
cooperated with the Queens County clubs in this 
activity. 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA Kiwanians of Fremont, Ne- 
braska again sponsored the Kiwanis Boys and Girls 
Camp located on Big Island near Fremont during 
the past summer. This year the club received the 
AK-SAR-BEN Good Neighbor Award and was also 
given recognition from the Head Office of the Mod- 
ern Woodman of the World for the developing of 
the camp. 


FINDLAY, OHIO Kiwanians of Findlay recently pur- 
chased robes for the high school choir at a cost 
of $137. 

ELBERTON, GEORGIA When Sam Patz, a charter mem- 
ber of the Elberton, Georgia club, passed away, 
his family requested that since the Jewish custom 
is to have no flowers at the funeral, friends 
who would ordinarily send flowers send the money 
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to the Elberton Kiwanis club to be used in their 
work among underprivileged children. With the 
money they have received the Kiwanians have es- 
tablished the Kiwanis Patz Memorial Fund, and 
appointed the club president, vice president and 
treasurer as trustees to manage the trust fund and 
use the money in giving assistance to unfortunate 
children. 


BRANDON, MANITOBA Kiwanians of Brandon have 
donated $100 to assist in sending a talented violinist 
to receive advanced training by the head of Music 
Department of University of British Columbia. 

BELLEROSE, NEW YORK For a period of nine weeks 
during the early fall the Kiwanians of Bellerose 
sponsored a dance for the teen-agers of their com- 
munity. Over a thousand youngsters accepted the 
hospitality of the Kiwanians and enjoyed the week- 
ly dance sessions. 

OMAK, WASHINGTON The public affairs committee of 
the Omak club was instrumental in carrying to 
success a city-wide project to clean up the down- 
town streets. This involved a seven-in-the-morn- 
ing gathering of some seventy-five men armed with 
shovels and brooms. The result of the gathering 
was a Holland-like appearance of downtown Omak. 

MIDTOWN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI Recently Kiwanians 
of the Midtown St. Louis club dedicated the new 
“K Pavilion” at Creve Coeur Memorial Park. The 
building is situated on a high promontory overlook- 
ing Creve Coeur Lake and it is equipped with a bar- 
becue pit, a large stove and picnic tables. The 
K Pavilion is for the exclusive use of such youth 
groups as Boy Scouts, Girls Scouts and Sunday 
schools. 
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Kiwanians of Dickson, Tennessee recently sponsored their 
third annual Dairy Festival. 


DICKSON, TENNESSEE For the third consecutive year 
Kiwanians of Dickson, Tennessee have presented 
their annual Dairy Festival. Attended by an esti- 
mated crowd of 5,000, this year’s festival was con- 
sidered the most outstanding dairy event ever con- 
ducted in Dickson, according to Clifton Goodlett. 
assistant county agent, who had charge of entering 
the animals in the show. Not only was the number 
of entries increased over previous years but the 
quality was much improved. “Although we have 
conducted only three dairy festivals, the interest in 
dairying has definitely improved,” Goodlett said. 

The day’s program featured a parade through 
Dickson, addresses by Governor Jim McCord, Com- 
missioner 0. E. Van Cleave and Dr. V. L. Fuqua, 
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state chemist, band concerts and contests of various 
types. J. W. Mashburn served as master-of-cere- 
monies. He was assisted in the various phases of 
the day’s program by Gilbert Freeman, president of 
the Kiwanis club, Paul McIntire and other mem- 
bers of the sponsoring club and agricultural officials 
of the various counties represented. L. O. Coleband 
and Lynn Copeland of the dairy department of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, judged the show. 


KELLOGG, IDAHO Kiwanians of Kellogg have raised 
over $1,500 for the Kellogg Blue Baby Fund. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA Since the Atlanta Kiwanis club 
sold more bonds in the Security Loan Campaign 
than any other civic club in Atlanta, Georgia, the 
club was presented a loving cup by the Georgia 
US Savings Bonds Division. The Atlanta Kiwani- 
ans reported the sale of $1,102,000 US Savings 
Bonds E, F and G during the Security Loan Cam- 
paign. 


BOLIVAR, MISSOURI Kiwanians of Bolivar again spon- 
sored the annual Polk County Junior Livestock 
Show. This year the event attracted a crowd of 
more than 2,000 local people. Seventy head of dairy 
cattle, fifty head of sheep, twenty head of beef cat- 
tle and thirty head of hogs were shown by 4-H and 
FFA boys and girls. 


WELLSVILLE, OHIO Kiwanians of Wellsville recently 
purchased an audiometer which will be used in 
testing the hearing of all the school children of 
Wellsville. 


SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY The Underprivileged Child 
Committee and Boys and Girls Work Committee of 
the Shelbyvillle club purchased a used school bus, 
had it painted in Kiwanis colors and put it to use 
transporting children to and from the local play- 
grounds. The bus has been placed at the disposal 
of any organization desiring to use it in their youth 
work. 

NEW JERSEY 


LINCROFT-HOLMDEL, Approximately 


3500 airminded spectators viewed the Lincroft- 





Many airplane enthusiasts gathered at the Colts Neck air- 
port to witness a full day of plane demonstrations spon- 
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When twenty Spokane, Washington Kiwanians came by 
train to stage an inter-club meeting with the Portland, 
Oregon club, they were escorted from the railway station 
in a parade of famed autos of yesteryear furnished by the 
Oregon Historical Automobile Society. 


Holmdel Kiwanis club’s “Air Day” at Colts Neck 
Airport. Under the general chairmanship of James 
Howard, secretary of the club and manager of the 
airport, the success of the air show was the result 
of sound planning and resourcefulness in schedul- 
ing events of an educational nature. 

Throughout the afternoon planes from nearby 
Monmouth and Ocean county airports landed and 
took off from the field. More than thirty planes of 
many types and models were on display at the field 
at times during the show. The event also included 
US Army radar tracking exhibitions and standing 
exhibits of aircraft engines and components by the 
Civil Air Patrol. 

Other highlights of the afternoon program in- 
cluded crop-dusting demonstrations and two un- 
“wheel-landings” by a Lakehurst-based 
Coming in against a slow but 


assisted 
“G” type blimp. 





tee 


sored by the Lincroft-Holmdel Kiwanis club for the 
establishment of a welfare fund for the new Kiwanis club. 
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gusty wind, the pilots of the navy craft twice 
brought their blimp to a standstill on the grassy 
runway with only the single wheel below the cabin 
resting on the earth. 

When the show was held the Lincroft-Holmdel 
club had been in existence for just one month. The 
funds derived from the event are to be applied to 
the club’s Underprivileged Child Fund which the 


new Kiwanians have already established. 


Ne 
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The Sea Scouts shown above are sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Clearwater, Florida. 


EAST YORK, ONTARIO Kiwanians of East York have 
presented sweaters to the sixty boys who play on 
the softball teams sponsored by the club. 


OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON Olympia Kiwanians have 
obtained 100 names from an accredited relief or- 
ganization and members of the club are sending 
clothing and necessities direct to needy individuals 


in various European countries. 


BEND, OREGON “Gentlemen, Be Seated,” a rip roarin’ 
example of how a good old fashioned minstrel. show 
should be, was presented recently by the Kiwanis 
Club of Bend, Oregon. A local theater was rented 
for the occasion and on the one night stand scores 
of ticket hunters were turned away. 

The show was given primarily to raise money to 
pay the pledge of $500 made by the club to the 
local hospital fund drive. The total net profit at the 
last count was $846. Kiwanians in Bend are con- 
vinced that there is no means of raising money 
which is more painless or more fun than presenting 
a minstrel show. 

CAPITAL CITY, AUSTIN, TEXAS Under the direction 
of the Committee on the Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims of the Capital City club, the 
Kiwanians have distributed about 98,000 Attend 
Church pamphlets throughout the city. The pam- 
phlets were enclosed in city gas, water and light 
bills and a number of business firms have also as- 
sisted by enclosing the pamphlets in their regular 
mailings. 


BARBOURVILLE, KENTUCKY When the Knox County 
Fair was held recently Kiwanians of Barbourville 
put great effort into making a success of the event. 
For weeks before the opening date of the fair Ki- 
wanians worked industriously even going so far as 
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to construct a tent of old burlap sacks because 
of the tent shortage. The fair netted $2,500, which 
is to be used to improve the Community Park, 
under the auspices of the American Legion, in honor 
of the war dead. 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA Through the efforts of the un- 
derprivileged child committee of the Merced club, 
100 new all wool blankets valued at $2,000 were 
secured from the U. S. Navy to be used in treating 
polio cases in Merced County. 

Polio cases reached epidemic proportions in 
Merced County this year and when the Kiwanians 
appealed to the Navy for the blankets, they arrived 
in Merced just eleven hours later. 


WAYCROSS, GEORGIA In accordance with their city 
beautification plan the Kiwanians of Waycross an- 
nually award a silver loving cup for the home show- 
ing the most improvement during the past year, and 
a plaque to the business showing the most improve- 
ment. The awards this year went to Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter P. Little and the Royal Crown Bottling Com- 
pany. 


DUNCAN, OKLAHOMA Kiwanians of Duncan have 
made plans for a perpetual program of developing 
and bringing dairy cattle to their county. They 
hope to award two Jersey heifers to the outstanding 
boy and girl of rural areas. 


CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON In connection with the 
Southwest Washington Fair the Kiwanians of Cen- 
tralia sponsored their annual “Mutt” show. Young- 
sters brought over 150 dogs of all different shapes 
and varieties to the fairgrounds. Ben Hazen, Gov- 
ernor of the Pacific-Northwest District, attended 
and presented the awards to the three main prize 
winners. The winners in each division were given 
prizes and ice cream. All youngsters accompanied 
by dogs were given free rides at the carnival. 
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Kiwanian Fred A, Carleson presenis the Pontiac shown 
above to the Salt Lake City, Utah Kiwanis club to be 
used in their driver education and training course, 


MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK In cooperation with the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Moncton the Ki- 
wanians are sponsoring a safety program, impress- 
ing on the citizens the need for careful driving at 

-all times. Posters and cards have been placed at 
strategic points, stressing the value of careful driving. 
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what do they do 


with the children ? 





TS THE DAY after the President’s 
l speech. The fraternal order of 
gossip mongers has had a holiday 
with it and the air waves have 
trembled to their forebodings. 

It’s the day after the President’s 
speech and I'm teaching the least 
common denominator. The two 
haven't anything in common—at 
least so I think. The fifth grade is 
unusually restless, but that generally 
means a storm is brewing—and it 
does seem to be taking to the least 
common denominator. 

This restlessness is the restlessness 
of the bright child. Just once my 
mind flashes from the figures to the 
form—these kids here. They’re the 
age of those three who shot the 
Orange, New Jersey industrialist in 
an attempted hold-up a few weeks 
ago. Maybe that teacher taught 
denominators that day, too! The 
cartoonist, the newsman, the moral- 
ist had each taken his turn in trying 
to pin the failure on the school! 
How do I know what they’re really 
thinking? Radio has sharpened their 
senses this generation and one can 
do arithmetic fairly well while ex- 
perimenting off somewhere with the 
latest gang buster—and kids are 
usually on the side of the underdog 
unless it’s their underdog. How do 
I know why that foot is moving with 
such erratic intensity? I don’t. Why 
is that girl’s face so flushed and her 
pencil so tense? There’s an epidemic 
of mumps. Maybe I ought to send 
her to the nurse. 

But just as I jerk my mind back 
to the denominators, there’s a 
sharper stir; the girl’s pencil falls 
and her voice comes out.sharp and 
shrill above the hub-bub, “But Mrs. 
Bergfeld, what do they do with the 
children?” 

For a second I am stunned. This 
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A grade school teacher shows how complicated we 
S 


have made life for children of school age — and how much 


we expect of our teachers when we send the children 


off to school, dismissing their problems from our minds 


in the belief that school answers everything. 


By ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD 


has nothing in common with denom- 
inators. I have denominators! The 
girl has recovered somewhat. The 
question comes back to me and it is 
a more controlled sort of question. 
I have to ask what she means. What 
children? 

“When countries fall,’ she says, 
“they tell you all about it and what 
the grownups are doing and why 
but nobody ever says anything about 
the children.” Everybody’s talking 
now. And it’s I who must find the 
denominator—what denominator! 
The President is looking for it. Mr. 
Stalin is looking for it—the Jew in 
Tel-Aviv is looking for it and the 
Arab on the desert dune is looking 


for it—the Parisian is looking for it, 
and the gaunt-eyed Nazi. Suddenly 
I think how unfair this all is. I was 
meant to teach denominators, not 
find them. But my words begin to 
come—cool, well chosen words. 
“But I can’t sleep,” says a nervous 
little ten year old. “I get nightmares. 
There’s the atom bomb.” I remem- 
ber I had nightmares at that age 
too—there was Hell if I weren’t good 
and the flames would lick at my bed 
covers and I'd leap out of bed and 
grab something and that something 
would fly away fast and faster into 
blackness. Somebody would be 
shaking me then but I couldn’t tell 
them I’d died and gone to Hell for 








BRONZE TABLETS 










for every occasion 


We specialize in the de- 
sign and manufacture of 
every type of solid bronze 
tablet — Honor Rolls, 
Memorials, Testimonials, 
Awords, Building Signs, 
etc. You will be pleased 
ot our surprisingly low 
prices. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue. 





“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 


Dept. K, 570 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 















PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST eosin 






Amaz ing results in sales, inquiries - con- 
tacts... saves time and moncy y easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLIC ATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists hundreds of uses for 
id every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
8 and ©O0-page Book of Ideas 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
= sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked 
s The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 103 
6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY.+ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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they’d be sure it meant something. 
That must be something like this 
only the atom bomb is real—but 
then so was that Hell of mine. 

This denominator’s harder to find. 
I try, though. “You shouldn't listen 
to that stuff,” I say. 

“T can’t help it,” she says. “My 
mother’s listening all the time and 
you can’t turn off the radio when 
your mother’s listening.” 

I agree. “If it’s not too late you 
can go out and play ball,” I say. 
“If it is—well, really you people 
ought to be in bed before the scary 
programs come on—all of you.” 

“Did you ever try going to sleep 
to Walter Winchell?” grins up a 
bundle of freckles. I get the point: 
I've tried to type the Winchell out 
at times, but he’s better than the 
key-board — that Winchell. 

“But why is he always so scared?” 
says one. I explain that Mr. Win- 
chell isn’t scared—that’s just a way 
of talking. A way os talking—ex- 
plaining! I wonder Mr. Winchell 
ever feels as if ol ack were up 
against a wall—the way I'm feeling 
now with talk flowing around me 
with questions coming at me frcm 


that somewhere away down under 


someone cries out for the children. 
Everyone is saying something and I 
—I am teacher—I am the least com- 
mon denominator. 


And then suddenly the tide has 
ebbed—as suddenly as it arose. The 
fifth grade is back finding its own 
common denominator—and surpris- 
ingly enough coming up with an 
unusual amount of hundreds. “That 
was good,” said one as he handed 
over his paper. “I could work after 
that.” The storm has passed—but it 
hadn’t been a storm of elements as | 
had thought—or had it? 


But I am teacher and that cry 
above it all—what! The frightened 
Winchells, the scared parents—the 


mesmerized atomic moths fluttering 
before a light hoping, yet dreading, 
to be singed—getting too close and 
falling—falling! Yes, what! The will 
to hurt grows stronger than the will 
to love as each new candidate strikes 
out against his own dark—his inse- 
curity. 

What to do? Come quickly and 
help me if you can for I am teacher 
Yet if that light 

Yet if—I need 
more than platitudes for I must be 


and I must be sure. 
in thee be darkness! 








where questions simmer around until the denominator common to my 
something boils over—or until kind! THE END 
SUPPOSE YOU WERE jurors. Also, Al was as wise as a 


ARRESTED? 
(From page 13) 
we'll have a long, lazy week-end 
which to rest up before we go back 
to our discussion next Monday.” 
For a there 
silence. “those in 


moment 
Even 


was angry 
the know” 
failed to smile. 

Miss Hysterics shuddered, leaped 
to her feet, and screamed, “Call the 
bailiff! Call Al! Send him to tell the 
judge that we can’t reach a verdict: 
that we'll reach a_ verdict 
Have the judge send us home and 


never 


call a new trial.” 
The foreman hesitated. “No.” he 
said, “that wouldn’t be fair to the 


jury or the state in 
which we live. Think of hauling a 
dozen witnesses off their jobs. Think 
of the shame of admitting that we 
are not intelligent enough and un- 
derstanding enough to reach a deci- 
sion.” 


judge or the 


“Go on!” she shrieked. “Press that 
buzzer—or I shall!” 


The foreman sat back and sighed. 


She darted across the room and 
pushed the signal button. 
The foreman waited quietly, real- 


izing that good, old, grinning Al, the 


bailiff, would appear in the door- 
way. Al was gentle as a dove— 
when dealing with high-strung 


blinking owl. 

“Al,” our little friend shouted as 
he entered, “tell the judge that we'll 
never reach an agreement. He might 
as well release us.” 

Al flashed his kindly smile, shook 
his wise, old head, and replied, “I 
can’t. do that, young lady. Only 
yesterday, the judge said to me, “Al, 
that case took three weeks to try. 
I'll have to give them at least two 
weeks to reach a decision!” 

Al bowed himself out. The fore- 


man sighed, shook his head, and 
mused, “The best thing for us to do 
is to start at the beginning and 
review all the testimony.” 

By this time, the little show-off 
was ready to come to her senses. 
She knew that she had no single 


logical reason to justify her stub- 
bornness. She was merely trying to 
prove to herself that she was smarter, 
kinder or braver than eleven of us. 

Also, she began to realize that 
time was against her. Eleven of her 
fellow-jurors were against her. Even 
good, old Al and the judge had now 
turned against her. Everyone—the 
world—everyone—boo, hoo, hoo. 

So she dried her eyes, pulled her- 
self together, and suggested quietly 
that we take a recess. “T'll go out 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Q. Are members of the clergy 
automatically classified as privileged 
members? 

A. No. Privileged membership covers 
those individuals who have retired from 
business and, therefore, cannot be classi- 
fied in active or reserve membership and 
those who have been active or reserve 
members for ten or more years who 
are vitally interested in Kiwanis but, 
because of certain conditions, desire to 
be relieved of the attendance require- 
ments. Refer to Article III, Section 4 of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws. 

Members of the clergy represent an 
important phase of community life and 
Kiwanis clubs do exert special effort to 
fill this membership classification. How- 
ever, such individuals usually desire to 
have their membership in Kiwanis upon 
the same basis as any other member. 
There is no special type of member- 
ship provided for the clergy. 

Q. We have received a form en- 
titled “Immediate Notice of Member’s 
Removal” advising that a former Ki- 
wanian has moved to our community. 
Does this mean we must accept the 
individual into our membership? 

A. No. The form merely advised 
your club that a former Kiwanian had 
moved to your community and that 
presumably he would be interested in 
reaffiliating with Kiwanis. The form in 
no way changes your club’s standard 
procedure in processing proposals for 
membership. Your Board of Directors 
must vote on the election or rejection 
of all proposals for membership includ- 
ing that of a former member. 

Q. Our club has never been men- 
tioned in the “Kiwanis in Action” 
section of The Kiwanis Magazine. Is 
it the duty of our lieutenant governor, 
our district public relations chairman 
or our own club publicity chairman to 
correct this matter? Do we go about 
it through our district officers or di- 
rectly with the General Office? 

A. The Kiwanis Magazine is anxious 
to get good activity material from clubs 





—writeups and pictures—and contact 
should be direct between the club and 


the magazine. Write The Kiwanis 
Magazine, stating on what activities 
your club has concentrated, outlining 
the basic facts of the project and in- 
clude whatever pictures you have that 
show the activity in operation. 

Q. I am to assume the club presi- 
dency in 1949, Please send me infor- 
mation now so I can get an early start 
in training my fellow officers and com- 
mitteemen,. 

A. The leadership training program 
in Kiwanis is built around the Objec- 
tives and Action Programs adopted each 
year. Those for 1949 will be announced 
at the International Council held in 
Chicago beginning November 8. The 
Council meeting is, therefore, the first 
step in the leadership training program. 
The second step is the District Organi- 
zation Conference, presided over by the 
District Governor, held between the 
fifteenth and the twenty-seventh of No- 
vember. This is followed by the Divi- 
sion Organization Conference, presided 
over by the lieutenant governor and 
held during the week of November 29. 

A few districts use an alternate plan 
for a combined Organization Conference 
for lieutenant governors-elect and club 
officers-elect—two successive days dur- 
ing November. Until the club presi- 
dent attends the Organization Confer- 
ence at which he receives the district’s 
program for the year, he lacks the in- 
formation needed to conduct a proper 
Organization Conference of his officers, 
directors and committee chairmen. For 
this reason, no Club Organization Con- 
ference should be held before the week 
of December 6. 

All necessary material will be for- 
warded to each club in ample time for 
the Club Organization Conference dur- 
ing the week of December 6. 

The club president should not attempt 
to anticipate the schedule which has 
been provided by the Leadership Train- 
ing Committee. 
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Dir Anniversary Clubs 


Dade City, Fla. ....... Dec. 5 
Huntington Park, Cal. .Dec. 6 
\, a” Dec. 6 
Eagle Rock, Cal. ...... Dec. 7 
Prestonsburg, Ky. Dec. 8 


Blairsville, Pa. ....... 
Denison, Iowa ........ 
Lake City, Fla. ..... 3 
Roseland, Chicago, Ill.. .Dec. 12 
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South Pasadena, Cal. ..Dec. 19 
(em a Dk... ss. De 2 
Los Gatos, Cal. ....... Dec. 20 
nee, FUROR. occ ess ee 27 
Tujunga, Cal. ........ Dec. 28 


th Anniversary Clubs 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.....Dec. 12 
Evansville, Ind. ....... Dec. 14 
Portland, Ore.........Dec. 28 











Q. What is the difference between 
publicity and public relations? 

A. Publicity is merely the spectac- 
ular phase of public relations. A suc- 
cessful public relations program is de- 
signed to win public acceptance and 
good will for an organization, industry 
or business. Public relations endeavors 
to interpret the attitudes of the public 
and at the same time win public ap- 
proval by clarifying to the public the 
policies and principles which an organi- 
zation is promoting. Publicity is one of 
the ways in which an organization 


transmits its message to the public. 
THE END 








Florida Homes and Apartments 
SALE OR RENT IN PUNTA GORDA 


Good Fishing, Boating and Hunting Excellent 
Drinking Water—Write for Folder. 
G. C. PERSONS, Realtor, 
Route 41, South of Route 17, and Post Office 


Areade, Punta Gorda, Florida. 


J. N. PURVIANCE—Salesman 








New—Colorful—Smartly Designed 


KIWANIS TUMBLERS 


10'/. oz. full-shammed bottom 
crystal tumblers with official 
seal in blue, white and gold 
—with sparkling gold rims. 
For home, office, clubrooms. 
Perfect for prizes and gifts. 
Shipped insured prepaid any- 
where in U. S. For benefit of 
club welfare fund. 


$ DOZ. 

5.95 prepaid 

EVANSTON KIWANIS CLUB 
82412 Sheridan Rd. Evanston, Ill. 














A GIFT FROM 
CAPE COD 


DE LUXE BOX OF 


CRANBERRY PRODUCTS 


Jellied Sauce—Whole Berry Sauce—Marmalade 
—Juice Cocktail (Six packages) and 3 Plastic 
Cutters and Cranberry Recipe Book. 


$Q. 50 DELIVERED 


CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


KIWANIS CLUB 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
PROCEEDS TO YOUTH ACTIVITIES 











‘ CHRISTMAS 
ctual 
Size of Every| GIFT IDEA 


Delicious 
Mouthful . . . 
KIWANIS 
OLIVES 






Shipped prepaid in 
U.S.A. for 


$4.95 
SIX BIG JARS IN 
EACH GIFT-PAK 









Sunland Jumbo Green Spiced, Pitted Green Spiced 
Giants, Colossal Ripes, Giant Green Ripes 
Packed in our community expressly for Kiwanians 
Solves all gift problems . . . Your card or mes- 
sage enclosed. 

ALL PROFIT TO OUR YOUTH FUND 
Mail $4.95 for each Gift-Pak with instructions 


to 
KIWANIS CLUB OF TUJUNGA 
P. O. Box 96, Sunland, California 
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_ SALT WATER TAFFY 


WITH THE TANG OF THE SEA! 


A rare Kiwanis treat! Delicious, chewey, different, 
taffy in attractive 1 





| pound gift boxes. Matled 
prepaid for 
. 
pareel post, to any 
lace tn United 
States or Canada 
Profits 


For Charity Fund 
ASBURY PARK 
KIWANIS CLUB 


Boys’ & Girts’ 
| Work Comm. 
| Post Office Box No. 2 
| Asbury Park, N. J. 
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de 
AN Gift of 
- FOR HOME OR BUSINESS 


735 


Otiiverto 
anvwreere 





a Choice Selection 
of Rare 
Sealood Delicacies 





Tonno ( Baby Blue Fin Tuna packed in pure 
olive oil), Smoked Oysters, Crab Meat, 
Smoked Salmon, and Five Different Cans 
of Salmon. A gift chat will long be remem- 
bered. This attractively packaged gift, with 
card enclosed, in shipping container. Price 
includes delivery anywhere in U. S. or pos- 
sessions. Send names, addresses of recip- 
ients with your check or money order to 
Special Activities Committee 
Bellingham Kiwanis Club 
P. O. Box 114, Bellingham, Wash. 


Ask your Club President for additional literature 


PROCEEDS FROM THE SALE OF 


THESE BOXES FOR YOUTH ACTIVITIES 




















A PROMINENT business man in a 
midwestern city popular 
speaker at banquets and other meet- 
ings, and his speeches always lasted 
exactly fifteen minutes. 

In talking before a Kiwanis club 


was a 


|| one afternoon, his speech ran for 


about thirty minutes and a number 
of his listeners were puzzled by his 


|| “extra long” speech. 
\| After 


} someone 


speaking, 
him 


through 
knew 


he was 


who asked, 





| NOT ON THE BUTTON 


“Walt, in every speech I’ve heard 
you make you've always talked ex- 
actly fifteen minutes—how come you 
talked so long today?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” the speaker re- 
plied, “before starting to speak I 
put a mint lozenge into my mouth 
and it dissolves in fifteen minutes, 
giving me my cue. Today, I talked 
for a half hour before I realized 
that I had put a button into my 
mouth instead of a mint.” 


—f§. W. 














BIDDING FOR BUSINESS 
(From page 16) 


ler regretted the investment. 
|firm is now the city’s largest. 

Merrill, another town caught by 
the decline of the lumber industry, 
bolstered up wavering enterprises 
‘with subsidies totaling $175,000. 
| Fourteen plants were helped and at 
the time of Knight's study, eight 
were operating, three had closed 
| down, and three had not yet opened. 
The eight plants in operation pro- 
| vide 815 of the city’s 1,460 industrial 
jobs—a fair return on an invest- 
ment. The economist adds, however, 
that the high Merrill tax rate—$43 
per $1,000 compared to the average 
of $29.59—was probably due in part 
to the subsidy program. 

Although the majority of subsidi- 
zation schemes worked out more or 
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Build and Own 


There's good profit in accom- 
modating the more-than-million 
responsible citizens who own 
trailer coaches. Your community 
needs a good, profitable park. 
T.C.M.A. can give you valuable 
facts and guidance, even to free 
architect's plans and the specific 


SUBSTANTIAL PROFITS! 


a Trailer Park 


advice of experts retained by the 
Association. 

Write today, as the first step; 
ask for ‘*Planning a Profitable 
Trailer Park,’ containing a wealth 
of pictures, diagrams and cost 
data. Address Trailer Parks Dept. 
at address below. Box 1124. 
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TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
CIVIC OPERA BUILDING @ CHICAGO 6, ILLINIOS 





less successfully, there were a num- 
ber of monumental busts. 

Port Washington repaired and im- 
proved an idle building for a laun- 
dry firm at a cost of $3,000—a re- 
spectable sum for a small town. The 
laundry firm never showed up. 

New London paid a shoe concern 
a bonus of $100,000 to locate there. 
The money was raised by a special 
two per cent property tax. The city 
also supplied free power. The en- 
terprise lasted just three years and 
paid out only $134,089 in wages. 
The city recouped some of its losses 
later, when a less enthusiastic pro- 
motion brought in a hosiery firm, 
still in business and self-liquidating. 

Soaring costs have embarrassed 
several towns. Clintonville agreed to 
pay $36,000 for a building which 
wound up by costing them $85,000. 
Waupun paid $30,000 for a building 
supposed to cost $17,326. 

Knight issues these warnings: 

Don’t make any promises to any 
industry except after full approval 
by duly constituted authority. 

Insist on a full report to the sub- 
sidizing agent on the way in which 
its funds are spent. 

Get wide public support through 
publicity; preferably through a ref- 
erendum. 

Investigate thoroughly the status 
and prospects of the subsidizee. 

Leave no opportunity for graft or 
shady dealings. 

Then, he says, the chance for 
disaster is minimized. THE END 
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British Courage 

...I wish to register a vigorous protest, 
on behalf of Canadian readers, to your 
editorial in the September issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine in which you make 
reference to the lack of courage dis- 
played by the British against the ma- 
rauders from the Barbary Coast of 
Africa during the early Nineteenth 
Century. 

In the first place the example set by 
Great Britain, not only on her own be- 
half but on behalf of weaker nations, 
has amply demonstrated that courage 
is certainly one of the attributes that 
British leaders and her people have 
never lacked. Not only during the past 
two World Wars, but during many 
earlier conflicts she has certainly dem- 
onstrated courage of a high order. Dur- 
ing the early Nineteenth Century Britain 
was at war with the dictator Napoleon, 
and certainly displayed ample courage 
which can hardly be questioned. To 
say that it wasn’t until 1829 that Britain 
got up enough courage to fight is cer- 
tainly distorting the facts of history. 

In the second place, references of 
this nature irrespective of what the 
facts may be, are very much out of 
place in a magazine published by an 
international organization. We should 
attempt to strengthen international re- 
lations, rather than weaken them by 
editorials of this nature. 

J. C. Herbert, Kiwanian 

Ingersoll, Ontario 
We agree with Kiwanian Herbert that 
the reference was out of place and ill- 
advised. But the blunder was made only 
because in hastening to put the maga- 
zine together in the last hour, we did 
not use the clear and deliberate think- 
ing we should have. To prove that the 
statement was not subversive, we pre- 
sent as evidence the many articles 
we have run which have tended to 
strengthen international relations, es- 
pecially in the case of U. S.-Canadian 
relations and particularly the article, 
“Six men and a Border,” which ap- 
peared in the same issue—The Editors. 


A Grateful American 

. - I was lucky enough to find this 
month’s edition of your fine magazine 
and after reading eight fine articles in 
it I feel it my duty to congratulate you 
for your excellent work. In these days 
when we hear of so many people who 
are discontented with the American 
Way of Life it’s a blessing to read such 
articles as “Must We Apologize For The 
US.A.?” and “A Young But Lusty 
Project.” 

I am a poor modest American with a 
sixth grade education only. Age thirty- 
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six, married and two kids. I can say 
from the depths of my soul, “It’s Fun 
To Live In America.” I intend to live 
here all my life and to work and study 
hard so that my children will have a 
better America to live in. 

Raul Vela 

Alice, Texas 


Red Hunting In The Churches 


. . . There could be no more certain 
way of discrediting Kiwanis than to 
adopt the methods which the Rev. Mr. 
Martz proposes in the “Letters” column 
of your September issue. Are Kiwani- 
ans to go to church in order to hunt out 
“reds” or to worship God? Those who 
in the past have tried to veto the choice 
of pastors or of visiting speakers for 
other than religious reasons, have 
brought no credit on themselves or on 
the organizations which they claimed 
to represent. 

Rev. Graham Hunter, Kiwanian 

Fullerton, California 

























NATURAL CHEE 


rom “America’s Little Switzerland” 


This Christmas send your 
H friends this delightful as- 
sortment of the world's 
finest cheeses. Our Cen- 
tennial Box (commemo- 
rates 100 years of swiss 
Mm, cheesemaking in Wiscon- 
a) sin) includes Aged Ched- 

dar (American), Aged 
” Swiss, and Cured Brick 
cheese. Gift packed, 25/4 
ibs., shipped anywhere in 
U. S., PACK K 7 6.....$3.85 


"| Mail us your gift list with 
check or money order 
now. All shipments 
guaranteed to ar- 

rive in perfect 
me condition. 





Write 
for cata- 
log of our 
other famous 
cheese assortments, 


THE SWISS COLONY 


WIS. 





7 6 eae eh, eed coke 


Your family would enjoy The Kiwanis 
Magazine. Ask your club secretary to 
notify the General Office that you want 
the magazine delivered to your home 
address instead of your office. 





The Ideal Christmas Gift 


TEXAS ORANGES 
and RED BLUSH GRAPEFRUIT 


THRILL YOUR RELATIVES, 
FRIENDS AND BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATES WITH DELICIOUS 
TREE-RIPENED FRUIT 





Handwoven Bamboo basket 
Imported from Mexico 
Shipped in 
Protective Carton 


We Guarantee Complete Satisfaction 


PRICES INCLUDE PREPAID EXPRESS FROM ORCHARD TO YOUR DOOR 


























MAIL ORDERS 
AND CHECKS TO 


P. O. DRAWER 2031 


All Profits Used 








F , + | % Bu Plain Standard 
TO ANY POINT IN STATE OF Mexican Bushel Box 
re | Basket Basket 3/5 Bu 
TMEOS nore ceeseees ; $5.20 $5.50 $8.30 % 
Louisiana... -.------+-- 5.15 5.85 — 8.95 
Arkansas, Oklahoma eeeeeseetee ree etsseeers 55 oe 9.05 
Alabama, Colorado, lowa, Kansas, Mississippi, 

Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Tennessee 60 8.90 9.35 
UL, ees eee eb tel a 70 6.35 >. Saar 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky . etesee 75 6.3 ‘a: : 
Michigan, Minnesota, N. Carolina, N. Dakota, | 

8. Carolina, 8. Dakota, Wisconsin PAS | 80 6.50 9.75 
Delaware, Dist. Col., Maryland, Ohio, Utah, 

__ Virginia, West Virginia, Wroming......... ia ) 6.80 10.15 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania eoneccosccsee 0 6.9 Lt ees 
Conn., Idaho, Maine, Mass., Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
WORE . WEIN no gd av cpecetececetvsrsce pris See 6.15 ~ 7.10 10.65 
No Shipments to Arizona, California or Fiorida.Write for prices to Canada. 


Choice of mixed fruit or straight grapefruit or oranges. 


KIWANIS CLUB 


SAN BENITO, TEXAS 


for Underprivileged Child Work 
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Waturatlly 


FINER CHEESES 


CHEESE CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Ideal for 
Holiday Gifts 





You Never Tasted 
FINER CHEESE 


You never saw A GIFT more pleasing...our 
“EPICUREAN SELECTION” is the ideal 
gift for the friend or business associate who 
“haseverything’’. 7distinctive and exciting 
taste treats... generous quantity of each. 
Contains 1 lb. Aged Wisconsin Cheddar, 12 oz. 
Balgique, 1 lb. Aged Brick, 40z. Camembert, 
8oz. Yorkshire, 40z. Blue and 1 Ib. Mild Wis- 
consin C heddar Cheese. In beautiful 


“Keystone” Gift Box 5658 


OTHER POPULAR ASSORTMENTS 


“FIVE FLAVORS.” A selection of rich variety. 1 lb 
Aged Wise onsin “heddar, 8 oz. Yorkshire, 4 oz Blue, 
1 ‘E Aged Brick, 12 oz Balgique. In‘‘Ke eystone’ ‘$4 85 


Gift Box 
“All-American."’ A selection of 1 Ib. Aged Wisconsin 
l2oz. York- 


Cheddar, 5 oz. Smoke-Flavored Cheddar, 
shire wand 1 Ib. Mild Grass Cheddar. In ‘‘Key- $4qis 
stone’’ Gift Box. . a rg —_ 
American Type Cheeses our enteiitiee ... sold 
direct to purchaser only ...never sold in stores. 
When you buy direct, you are assured cheese 
correctly aged for perfect enjoyment. ORDER 
NOW. You'll want boxes for all your friends, 
too. Send check or money order. We pay shipping 
charges to any U.S. address East of Rockies. 


( West af Rockies, add 25c per box.) 


Plymouth Kiwanis Club 
BOX 267 - PLYMOUTH, WIS. 
CHEESE CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Proceeds to 
Club Youth Activities Fund 











Dramatized Wall Paper 


for HOME — OFFICE 


Write for Sample Book (on Memo) 


MORRIS WILNER 


101 S. Main Pittston, Pa. 











for CHAIN REACTION 
to your sales story 


advertise in 
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PERSUADE OR PERISH. By Wallace 
Carroll. 392 Pages. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $4.00. 

In intent this powerful and challenging 

volume is a war memoir, a resume of 

the author’s experiences as one of the 
directors of United States and British 
propaganda efforts in Europe during 

World War II. In effect it is a series 

of recommendations for waging the 

“cold war,” the winning of which is 

largely dependent on our capturing the 

minds of Europe. 

Carroll defines effective propaganda 
as a two-fold process: the right action 
followed immediately by the right ex- 
planation of it. This rule seems so ob- 
vious that it is shocking to find on 
examination how often we have violated 


‘Sometimes. especially during the war, 
we performed the wrong acts. More 
often we neglected to explain our good 
ones or worse yet explained them badly, 
for while we have enlarged advertising 
and publicity to the status of big indus- 
tries within our country, we have 
proved shortsighted and inept as propa- 
gandists without. We know how to sell 
cosmetics. Wo do an extremely shabby 
job of selling democracy. 

Shortly after the war, for 
the president called off lend- wang To 
be sure, its legal life was limited, but 
our arrogant unilateral elimination of 
it without so much as a courteous 
warning lost us ninety per cent of the 
good will it had purchased. 

Our loan to England was a good deed, 
but we followed it with bad words. 
We lent the money, yes, but to the 
accompaniment of a series of attacks on 
the British that would be fighting words 
back where any of us came from. Na- 
ture is human even in the austere 
British breast. Our surly words will be 
remembered long after the money we 
lent has gone. 

More controversial—and more serious 
—was our hasty abandonment of war- 
time controls. This act was the will of 
the people—but to do it without ex- 
plaining our motives to Europe was a 
propaganda blunder of the first water. 
Right or wrong, we did it in the name 
of free enterprise, but how was Europe 
to know that? All the Europeans saw 
was that there was America, gaily 
throwing off wartime restrictions, open- 
ing herself wide to another depression, 
callously overlooking what every Euro- 
pean schoolboy knows—that a new de- 
pression in this country would spell 
absolute misery everywhere else. 


example, 
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What we forgot, as Mr. Carroll makes 
so clear, is that if we do not explain our 


acts, Russia will. Our unexplained 
abandonment of wartime restrictions 
played right into the hands of the 
Soviet contention that we are a nation 
of reactionary money-grubbers, insen- 
sitive to the needs of the rest of the 
world. 

Whether the ill will activated in 
Europe by this and related blunders 
can be remedied by the Marshall Plan 
remains to be seen. Much, says Mr. 
Carroll, will depend upon how we ex- 
ecute it, very much on how well we 
learn the lesson of past errors: We 
cannot act unilaterally in this troubled 
world. We are in the same boat with 
everyone else—and whether we rock it 
or guide it, we must at all times keep 
the world informed of the principles 
behind our deeds. 


HATE, HOPE AND HIGH EXPLO- 
SIVES. A Report On the Middle 
East. By George Fielding Eliot. 284 
Pages. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.75. 

For three months last spring, as th’ 

British withdrew from Palestine an 


the long dream of the Jewish peor 

became the reality of Israel, Majo 
Eliot traveled in the Middle East and 
Mediterranean area. He saw at first 
hand the army of Israel and six of the 
seven armies comprising the Arab 
League. He looked in on our “Truman 
Doctrine” missions in Turkey and 
Greece and interviewed the men in 
charge. He also sampled a variety of 
exotic drinks and devotes far too much 
space to telling us all about them in his 
best society column manner. 

His report on these investigations is 
erratic and superficial but it does in a 
limited way clarify the nature of our 
military stake in the Arab-Jewish 
quarrel. He calls mistaken the idea that 
we should court the Arabs on the as- 
sumption that they could prevent Rus- 
sian seizure of Middle Eastern oil de- 
posits in the event of war. The facts 
as the Major saw them, are that against 
a Soviet force-on-the-move, the Arab 
warriors could do nothing but retire 
to their tents. He found only one effec- 
tive war-making machine in Asia 
Minor: the small but magnificently 
organized army of Israel. 

The Major also dismisses as ground- 
less the frequently expressed fear that 
establishment of the State of Israel will 
eventually provoke the Arabs to a 
bloody Holy War against the western 
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world. He says that in their hearts the 
Arabs know and accept the fact that 
“the issue of Palestine is settled. Israel 
is a living fact beyond Arab power to 
erase from the book of destiny.” 
Moreover—and this seems to be the 
gist of the Major’s report—we are in 
no danger of losing the Middle East so 
long as we retain control of the Med- 
iterranean. His hope for the future lies 
in intelligently coordinated Anglo- 
American efforts to that end. 


HIS MESSENGERS WENT FORTH. 
By Julie Chandler. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann. $1.75. 

This volume presents, in highly read- 

able manner, the fundamental doctrines 

of eight great religious leaders and the 
faiths they fathered: Krishna (Hindu- 
ism), Moses (Judaism), Zoroaster 

(Zoroastrianism—best known as_ the 

religion of ancient Persia), Buddha 

(Buddhism), Confucious (Confucian- 

ism), Jesus (Christianity), Mohammed 

(Islam) and Baha-O-Llah (the Bahai 

Cause). The simple message of the 

book is that the golden rule, differently 

worded, is the cornerstone of each of 
the major creeds. 


HOW TO THINK ABOUT OUR- 
SELVES. By Bonaro W. Overstreet. 
New York: Harper. $3.00. 

“The most monstrous contradiction of 

our time,’ writes Mrs. Overstreet, is 

“that it is possible to believe at once 

that all men are brothers obligated to 

help one another and that all men are 
competitors obligated to outsmart one 
another.” 

What Mrs. Overstreet has to say of 
this and the other contradictions of 
twentieth century civilization is inspir- 
ing and thought-provoking. Her discus- 
sion is a careful, readable guide to the 
acquisition of emotional security, per- 
sonal freedom and_ self-knowledge. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS AND DEMOC- 
RACY. By Milo R. Meredith. 147 
Pages. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Company. $1.50. 

What goes on at the grass roots of 

U. S. politics—in the primaries, in the 

wards, the precincts and the conven- 

tions—constitutes the material from 
which Mr. Meredith—newspaperman, 
teacher and Kiwanian from Wabash, 

Indiana—has fashioned an informative 

and refreshingly hopeful defense of our 

often maligned but here at last pleas- 
antly supported two-party system. 


YOUTH IN DESPAIR. By Ralph S. 
Banay. 239 Pages. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann. $3.00. 

It is the author’s intention in this 
simply written book to acquaint the 
American public with the facts needed 
for an intelligent approach to the prob- 
lems of child delinquency. All major 
theories and scientific data pertaining 
to the subject are presented. The volume 
is at once sound and readable. 


MONEY-MAKING HOBBIES. By 
Joseph Leeming. With Drawings by 
Jessie Robinson. 194 Pages. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. $2.69. , 
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Mr. Leeming, whose face as it beams 
forth from the jacket of his book is 
that of a substantial leprechaun, has 
chosen as his hobby the writing of 
books about them. This is his thirty- 
fifth. 

In it he describes well over a hundred 
hobbies, ranging from making things 
out of shells to raising worms for bait. 
He gives the essential facts of each, 
lists the main tools needed and, if you 


to be rich and what it is to go broke 
and get rich again. 

Today, busy as ever, he is chairman 
of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Foreign affairs, and it was 
he who drafted the preamble to the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

He tells his life story with contagious 
gusto and every word of it is inspira- 
tional.—Milton Lomask. 





care to go further, calls your attention 
to an extensive bibliography at the rear 
of the book. 

In the case of each hobby, he tells 
you how to make extra money out of it 
—where in short to find a market. 
Credit the cherubic-faced gentleman 
with a unique idea, neatly presented. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SOL 

BLOOM. New York: Putnam. $3.50. 
Sol Bloom, seventy-eight- year-old 
Congressman from New York City, is 
the kind of man we all like to think 
that America is full of: genial and wise, 
with a roaring sense of humor, an 
Alger-Boy background, and an invigo- 
rating capacity to get the most out of 
life, its downs as well as its ups. 

He grew up in San Francisco and 
began his workaday life toiling in a fac- 
tory by day and selling theatrical pro- 
grams by night. He has been a song 
writer, a real estate operator, a theatri- 
cal manager. He has known what it is 
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WHERE YEAR’ROUND 
LIVING'S A DELIGHT ¢ —— 
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90 fishing 


a small boat, the right bait and good fishing 


grounds are all you need. It’s like advertising to 


business men. You don’t need a fleet of expensive, 


mass-circulation books to reach business and 


professional men. Kiwanis has spent 33 years 
picking 188,000 of them in over 2800 American 


communities—they are our members. Write 


us for more details. 


PUBLISHED FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS 
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KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 








ang HEADQUARTERS 


x |\WAN . MEETINGS 





Superb food, gracious service, comfortable accom- 
modations and warm hospitality make Canadian 
Pacific hotels ideal for Kiwanis meetings. Plan to 
attend the next get-together! 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC — 17th-century 

charm; 20th-century conveniences.§723 rooms. Kiwanis 

meets every Thursday 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. 

hotel in British Empire. Air-conditioned conference 

rooms, 1200 outside rooms. Kiwanis luncheons every 

Wednesday. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
445 comfortable rooms. Modern and fireproof. Kiwanis 

meets every Tuesday. 

H@TEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. ~-Medesn, 

up-to-date, 268 Rooms, Beautiful scenery. You'll fin 

Kiwanis here every Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA. —Kiwanis head- 

quarters for luncheon every Monday. 49) comfortable, 

spacious rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Spring-like 

climate all year. Luxury spot on the west coast. — 

country -house atmosphere. Tuesday is Kiwanis Day here. 


Largest 










“CENTER OF EVERYTHING" 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS $50 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


pars om 








EDGEWATER BEACH wore 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 5300 Block wr 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Roac 
4 200-Car GARAGE inthe CHICAGO 


building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 

THE ©. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 











Hew hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 





is+* HOTEL 
at memph*" pEARBODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
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HOTEL SYRACUSE 
at the hub of New York State 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon. 





600 Constantly Modern Rooms 
KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, Mca. 


YRACUSE, N. Y. 














In NEW YORK 
KIWANEtS 
headqvorters are at 












yottl 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 





Under Knott Management 





: 




















“COLUMBUS. 


| MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
HEART OF MIAMI 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 













MOVELOWGR 


Washing tons frnest 
0.1. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 





Hotd OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
L. H. Poesch, Manager 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








BANGOR: MAINE 




















Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 





Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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TRAINING THE RETARDED 
CHILD 
(From page 22) 


voted to support the project with 
generous financial assistance. Indi- 
vidual members offered personal 
contributions of both time and 
money. 

Then the committee allied its ef- 


_ forts with the Cuyahoga County 





Council for the Retarded Child 
which gave the club both guidance 
and financial help in locating a 
teacher and equipping a class room. 
Suitable housing became the first 
major problem and an abandoned 
Health Center building was pro- 
cured. It needed a thorough renova- 
tion as well as re-arrangement for 
class purposes. The Euclid Board of 
Education aided materially in secur- 
ing equipment, supplies, and arrang- 
ing for the labor needed to re-condi- 
tion the building. Members of the 
Underprivileged Child Committee 
and others from the club donated 
many hours of work in decorating the 
interior, repairing chairs and tables, 
and finishing the new furniture. The 
building became a “one room school” 
with many modern facilities. 


P rocress the first few weeks was 
noticeable but not remarkable. 
For the first time in many years, 
mothers were relieved of the bur- 
den of constant care of a sub-nor- 
mal child. The home atmosphere 
brightened beyond their expecta- 
tion. The entire family, including the 
retarded child himself, sensed a new 
interest in home relationship. John- 
ny was no longer compared unfa- 
vorably with his classmates. He was 
making a place for himself on his 
own level of ability. This feeling 
made him eager to learn at his 
school so he could participate fur- 
ther in the home responsibilities 
where he had also been deficient. 
At the end of five months an Open 
House night was scheduled and the 
work of the children was put on 
display. The Mothers Club served 
refreshments with the help of some 
of the children. Visitors from our 
club, our city, and other school sys- 
tems came and went continuously 
for over two hours. Their comments 
were many and most encouraging. 
The Open House was a success be- 
cause the project was a_ success. 
It offered proof that this type of 
mentally limited child can _ be 
trained to become a useful citizen. 
It further demonstrated that while 
most of these children cannot be 
returned to regular classes, they 
can be given some education adapt- 
ed to their needs and suited to their 
individual capacity. THE END 
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Both Candidates Know Kiwanis 





President Harry S. Truman, charter member of the Kiwanis Club of Independ- 
ence, Mo., always shows his delight when he returns home to mingle with fellow 
Kiwanians, neighbors and friends. Back of the President and to the right is 
Mayor Roger T. Sermon, who, like President Truman, is a charter member, and 
back of him to the left is Ray French, who was president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Independence in 1943 when Mr. Truman succeeded to the Presidency. 





Governor and Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey are pictured here in front of the high 
school at Sapulpa, Oklahoma attended by Mrs. Dewey, then Miss Frances Hutt. 
During her senior year she sang on many civic club programs and the Kiwanis 
Club of Sapulpa sponsored a recital to reward her, turring over all the funds 
to be used to complete her musical education. She went to New York City for 
further training, where she met young Tom Dewey, also a music student. 
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Produce Your Own With 
Our Scripts and Service 
No Outside Director Needed 
PRICE, $12.50 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Gadd » JACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS * ILL.* 











Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs 10"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, now : $16.50 
Junior Gongs 7"'x5", with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April | $8.50 

Engraving extra. No. 106 Catalogue with many 

new items now ready. 


“Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 
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HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE | || 
AND CHRONIC CASES 


BOOKLET 
COURT 
OG * 


F SUN-RAY PARK 


Sy 
LSoee | HEALTH RESORT 
| 





WRITE FOR 
126 $.W. 30 























PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 





WEDNESDAY 





-REMINDO- 


Three-Way Calendar 


@ Meeting Day Reminder @ 
Handsome Membership Plaque @ 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8”x13”. Back- 
ground finished in wood grain walnut. 
Emblem enameled in official colors. “MEETS 
TODAY” printed in heavy red type on 
every club meeting day throughout the 


ar. 
COMPLETE CALENDAR 


SE Se tte 6.5.0.0 6 Bees sea $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each ....... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each ........ 2.35 
Lots over 50, each ....... 2.30 


Add 25¢ for postage and insurance. 








Refill pads available each year. 











RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 E. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


























ORANGES 
GRAPEFRUIT 


Delicious tree ripened fruit from the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
Shipped direct to you via Railway 
express in bushel boxes. Each fruit in 
treated wrapper. 


RED BL USH Grapefruit....... $4.00 
Marsh Seediess Grapefruit...... 3.00 
ee Oe CID. cco acecewes 4.00 
MARSH & Oranges............ 3.00 
Sea eee SD 5s 2 ee oe 0's 4.00 


Above price FOB Harlingen Texas. 


For prices on packages other than 


bushel box address, 


M & | Fruit Company 
929 North First St., Harlingen, Texas 


IN SOLID BRONZE 


| HONOR ROLLS 


AND 


MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 





reli 
Distinctive Beauty 





Special designs to fit any need. Also stock 
designs in many styles ond sizes. 35 years’ 
experience producing superior quality work- 
manship. Write for catalog K 
GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 
Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 





specially designe 
KIWANIANS . 


BROWNIE- LITE 
“Onos syqtLEst **Mory 


In beautiful Sterling Silver with Solid Gold 


Now 


tor 






or Sterling Silver Kiwanis Emblem ...a gift 
to make any Kiwanian proud! Measures only 
2” long, yet throws a powerful beam . 
Equipped with standard GE bulb and ‘ ‘Mighty- 
Mite battery Perfect for pocket or purse 
. fills hundreds of uses in the home, auto, 
theatre, camping . An unusually distine- 


tive gift—the ultimate in Xmas giving, club and instal- 
sthon awards, card party prizes and etc 
stetien Silver Flashlight and Emblem—$5.40 postpaid 
(Tax included) 
Sterling Silver Flashlight and Solid Gold Emblem — 
$7.95 postpaid (Tax included) 
Sterling Silver Key Chain—Only 900 
BROWNIE MANUFACTURING CO. 
195K William Street New York 7, N. Y. 





Molded of real rubber (not 
synthetic), hand painted, 
flowing lifelike whiskers 
securely attached, eine 
most sensational SA! 
mask ever made! Slips on 
overhead... Fits snug, 
mouth moves with your lips, 
lets you talk, eat, drink, 
smoke. Will last lifetime. 
Made by world’s greatest 
mask artist. Only few hun- 
dred can be made before 
Christmas. Department 
stores paid $18.50 for these 
masks for window SAN TAS 
. yours on this by mail 
offer for $4.95. Fully guar- 


anteed. 

SEND NO MONEY pay carer 
PAYLATER 

Mail order today. Mask delivered before Christmas 

C.O. D. plus postage. 

eee TROND «oa 0ins Fein g sb 00 08s 0080 80002 0 $2.95 

Old Lady, Old Man, Satan, Monkey, Blackface,Clown, Idiot, 

$2.95 each. If C.O.D postage extra. Mail order TODAY! 

RUBBER FOR MOLDS, INC, - Dept, 549P 

6044 Avondale, Chicago (31) Hl. 
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SUPPOSE YOU WERE 
ARRESTED? 
(From page 38) 


into the other room. I can be quiet 
there and think this thing out with- 
out someone constantly yelling in my 
ear and trying to convince me.” 

So, we lighted cigarettes, helped 
ourselves to ice-water at the cooler 
and generally tried to relax. Even- 
tually she stalked back in. “All 
right,” she said. “I’m ready to vote.” 

Five minutes later we signalled Al 
on the buzzer that an agreement had 
been reached. He summoned attor- 
neys, newspaper photographers, and 
the defendant. Slowly, thoughtfully, 


we descended and made our en- 
trance on the stage-like setting. 
“Ladies and gentlemen of the 


jury,” the judge asked, “have you 
reached a decision?” 

“We have, your honor,” the fore- 
man replied, scarcely believing his 
own words. 

And, so it goes month after month, 
year after year in our courts of law. 
Often only an approximation of jus- 
tice emerges, subject to the frailties, 
the whims, and the deeply-hidden 
biases of fallible human beings. 

After we had battled for a week in 
a struggle that resulted in an obvi- 
ous defeat of justice, most of us 
agreed that something must be done 
to improve anyone's chances of get- 
ting a fair, sensible jury verdict in 
case he is ever brought to trial. If 


he were to appear in the lower 
courts, where only damages, fines, 
or short imprisonments might be 


imposed, it would still give him an 
uncomfortable feeling to know that 
his money or his freedom sometimes 


rested on only a lucky break, a 
fifty-fifty chance, heads or tails. 
In the higher courts, where we 


were then in session and where we 
found that it was often a matter of 
life or death for the accused, it 
seemed to us that more safeguards 
were imperative 

For instance, many of our troubles 
might have been avoided if a stub- 
born hold-out could have been sent 
to confer with the trial judge with- 


out causing a mistrial. Jurors have 
unbounded respect for judges in 


these higher courts. In most in- 
stances, these dignitaries not only 
know the law but they understand 
strange people, having encountered 
so many of them day after day. 

In the case of Miss Hysterics as 
well as a half dozen others with 
whom we had difficulties, the stub- 
born one would never have dared 
admit to a judge that she might 
commit perjury, that she would 
break the word which she had given 


under oath. The mere threat of her 
having to meet the man who might 
bar her from further jury duty and 
send her home in disgrace undoubt- 
edly would have brought her to her 
senses. 

At the present time, in this state 
at least, the names of prospective 
jurors are drawn by chance from 
a list of registered voters. Bearers 
of these names are then summoned 
by mail and are given a brief writ- 
ten examination to determine 
whether they can read and write, 
and to explain the meaning of a few 
simple legal expressions. 

Later, those who pass the prelim- 
inary test are called to court where 
they are given a half hour’s expla- 
nation of their rights and duties as 
jurors. They are then placed in a 
“pool” from which they are even- 
tually dispatched on their various 
errands of justice-dispensing. 

We, on the job, are convinced that 
a half hour’s lecture is not enough 
to put even the best citizen in a 
solemn enough frame of mind to 
pass judgment on another man’s life. 
Six hours of serious contemplation, 
under the guidance of a qualified 
teacher, of the terrible power which 
they hold in their hands would 
scarcely be too much to impress 
some with frivolous or biased minds. 

Finally, of course, we citizens may 
some day take steps to train our 
candidates to become better jurors. 
In night schools, we teach house- 
wives millinery and home decora- 
tion, and train husbands to build 
furniture or paint pictures for the 


living-room. With one-tenth, no, 
one-fiftieth of the time, energy, and 
expense, we could revitalize this 


priceless heritage of a democratic 
“trial by a jury of his peers.” 

After the names have been drawn 
from the voters’ list, there is an ap- 
preciable delay to permit the deliv- 
ery of readdressed mail and the re- 
turn of undeliverable letters. If, 
that time, some organization invited 
those whose names had been drawn 
to attend a four-or-five-day eve- 
ning course to train sane, thought- 
ful, dependable jurors, the enthusi- 
asm of the response by the candi- 
dates and the results might amaze 
the sponsors. 

Most of us wanted so sincerely to 
do the best we knew how up there 
in the jury box, but we knew so 
pitifully little of the significance of 
the court in which we were serving 
and the history and lessons of some 
of its more important cases. Just a 
few hours of instruction each eve- 
ning for a week would have in- 
creased our value to the judge, the 
state, and to the accused. THE END 
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PETE LAND 
PASSES AWAY 


By ROBERT F. HILL 


Governor, Ohio District 


PETE LAND, who had been secre- 
tary of the Ohio district ever since 
it was organized in 1918 and whose 
thirty years of service as district 
secretary are unequalled, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack at Akron, 
Ohio October 9. He had served his 
district energetically and capably 
and had held many committee chair- 
manships at the district level, espe- 
cially those dealing with district and 
International conventions. 

Of the thirty-three International 
conventions held, Pete had attended 
twenty-eight, a record which is 
probably unequalled, also, and which 
had made him one of the best known 
members of Kiwanis. Condolences 
came from every state and province 
in our two countries and Kiwanians 
of International prominence paid 
their respects personally at the rites. 

Pete joined Kiwanis August 28, 
1916 when he became charter mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Akron, 
Ohio. It was one of only a handful 
of clubs in the state at that time, 
and there was no district organiza- 
tion. In fact, Pete Land was active 
in forming the district which came 
into being September 18, 1918 with 
a total of ten clubs. From the sec- 
retary’s desk he had watched the 
district grow to 162 clubs. Pete also 
became secretary of the Akron club 
in 1934 and had served in that ca- 
pacity continuously ever since. In 
addition, he was editor of the Ohio 
District bulletin. THE END 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN.- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 

OF THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE published 
monthly at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1948. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS | 
COUNTY OF COOK f 

Sefore me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
O. E. Peterson, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of The Kiwanis Magazine and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly 
or triweekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 
1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations), printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Kiwanis International, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; Editor, O. E 
Peterson, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill.; Managing Editor, Felix P. Streyckmans, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago IJ. Ill.; Busi- 
ness Manager, George A. Seyfer, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincor 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Publisher, Kiwanis International, 520 N, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.: Pres., J. Bel 
mont Mosser, 123 North Michael St., St. Marys, 
Pa.; Vice-Pres., John E. Gorsuch, 222 Equitable 
Bldg., Denver, Colo.; Vice-Pres., Don H. Mu 
doch, 51-59 Pearl St., Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
Treas., J. Hugh Jackson, Stanford University, 
Calif.; Secy., O. E. Peterson, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


ss. 





4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holde 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing afh- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, o1 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him 

O. E, PETERSON, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1948 

[Sear] GEO. A. SEYFER 

(My commission expires January 13, 1951.) 
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From the Apple Belt of New Hampshire, 
where they are grown for fine flavor, Fancy 
Select Red McIntosh Apples. Just the thing 
for gifts for your friends, your family, or your 
business prospects. 





Packed individually in protected cells to reach 
consumer in excellent condition. 

Available in boxes of 48 or 96 from our 
grower. 


Box of 48 


$4.00 NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK CITY 
4.50 EAST OF MISSISSIPPI 
5.00 WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 
Proceeds to be used for underprivileged child 
and youth service programs. 


Express Prepaid 


Order today. Make checks payable to Nashua 
Kiwanis Club and mail to Box 311, Nashua, 
New Hampshire. 























Each time you wax 
your floor the prep- 
aration and opplica- 
tion costs approxi- 
mately 3 TIMES the 
cost of the wax. Re- 












. your waxings — 
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Holl: LIQUID 


WATERPROOF WAX 


A Really Water Proof WAX which 
Saves 2 to 4 Waxings a Year 


It’s not the wax you use...it’s the labor 
that costs. Holcomb’s Water-Proof Liquid 
Wax reduces the number of waxings per 
year, spreads on easily, evenly. Needs no 
polishing. PATCHES perfectly in traffic lanes, 
The ideal labor saver for all type floors... 


because it’s TRULY waterproof. 


WRITE US... for J. 1. Holcomb Research Laboratory Bul- 
letins on floor maintenance. State type of floor you have. 
These bulletins will save you time, money and lengthen 


the life of your floors. They are yours for the asking. 


NDUSTRIAL 


wstirurionac CLEANING SPECIALISTS 
1896....1948 
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SPEECHES # ca 


For at a 8 collection, $2.00 
Officer's Handbook with Instant nt Paritamentary 


$2.00, 
J ide, t p id talk fl f 
i KES ete prepared t q mailed free wpos reque 


month! “jie von a year ker's Joke Book, 
yo 00 Sppcemaster’s umer Guide, $2.60 Night stories . rs 


vach Lines § 
ram Chairman's Fun Book. $2. 


PROGRAMS °: « Night Program, 85.00 ioe 
Club & Ledge Stunts, $2 any Others 
ar ag orders filled. Write: 
MATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 








1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 





THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
AGED WISCONSIN CHEESE 
GIFT 
Box No. 1 
$4.50* 






This box contains 5 liberal portions of Wis eon 
in finest heese Alpine’’ Swiss Alpine”’ 
Brick *‘Alpine Baby Gouda, Alpine’ ’ Des 
sert, and Alpir Smoked Cheese. Net weight 
approx, 4 Ibs 
PONE | ccccspetscsevenesbvowcccvsescousncussensbaay $4.50°* 
Pack No. 
2 Heart of Swiss, 5 Ibs. .................. $5.40* 
4 Alpine Cured Brick, 5 _ | ee $4.60* 
5 Old Fashioned “Beer” 

Cheese, 4/2 Ibs. ........ $4.75" 


"Add 25¢ per shipment west of Rockies. 
Packed and shipped postpaid anywhere in the 
8 Enclose check or money order. Guaran- 
safe delivery Send for complete price list 
t allowed on quantity orders Unless 
specified, all shipped on 


Th 
hipping date orders 


receipt 


The SWISS CHEESE SHOP 


Box 335, Monroe, Wis. 

















THE BIG HIT . 


it's new, It's novel, 
It's practical .. . 


Wear this beautiful tie 
with the official K_ to 
your meetings. 

(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 
Color Blue . Very 
fine grade of Rayon. 
The insignia is white. 


It will be popular with 
Kiwanians everywhere. 
Be the first in your club 
to wear one, 

Send check or M.O. for 
2.50 to Kiwanis Club. 
Rockland, Mass, 
Proceeds to Underprivi- 

legwed fund. 














For Christmas, New Year's 
Full evening of | Es a 9 Sratage pace 


4 originalit th 
~ 4 gh Ey Shipped anywhere. 


furnished. 
From coast my coast a: “Bmash hit 
Send 


—best ever” Ipearanteed. 
for FREE booklet S todey. 
The Party Guild, 1411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, tl. 
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LADIES’ NIGHT PROGRAMS 








NO RUSSIAN PLACE LIKE HOME e 
The presidium of the supreme Russian 
Soviet has just decreed that every Rus- 
sian has the right to build and own a 
home. Nothing demonstrates the fail- 
ure and abandonment of Communism 
better than that. This is the best com- 
pliment the Soviets could pay to the 
private property system—the right to 
own a house, to have a key to it, and 
to tell the world to go hence. 

It has been the proud boast of the 
British freeman that the mud and rain 
might enter the poor man’s cottage, but 
the King could not. “Communist” Rus- 
sia is moving to adopt that ancient 
principle. The British Socialists are 
abandoning it. 

But there is more to the story of 
Russia’s retreat to individualism. To 
encourage thrift and create incentives 
to work and save, Russian savings 
banks pay the depositor five per cent. 
In the United States, the depositor gets 
from one to two per cent. The average 
is probably one and a half per cent. 
The Russian savings bank depositor 
gets three times as much interest as the 
American. However, his savings may 
be confiscated by the government, as 
was done, in part, a few months ago. 

The Russian is also encouraged to buy 
government bonds by hoping to draw 
a lucky number in a lottery which goes 
on constantly. A single Russian savings 
bank, in three months, notified 2472 
depositors that they were prize win- 
ners; 184 of them got large sums. The 
highest prize was 50,000 rubles. 

The political system in Russia has 
nothing in its favor. It is a brutal 
police state. But its economic system 
began to abolish Communism as far 
back as 1922. It continues to do so. 
The realistic Russians know that equal 
pay to worker and shirker alike is a 
failure. If they continue to adopt in- 
centive systems and the principles of 
private capitalism for another twenty- 
five years, the new Russian Czars may 
find that they have written their own 
death sentence. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE e@_ I want to ask 
a question about “social justice.” A 
robber holds up a rich man who made 
his money honestly by batting home 
runs, or by making a good radio. Is 
the hold-up “social justice?” 

Suppose the robber is well-to-do. 
He is a Robin Hood. What he steals 
from the rich he gives to the poor. 
He is a humanitarian with a gun. 

Next, take direct violence out of the 
question. Here are three men on an 
island; two, poor, and one, rich—honest- 
ly so. They form a government, and 


hold a town meeting, where the major- 
ity rules. By a vote of two to one, they 
tax away the rich man’s wealth in 


order to distribute it to themselves. 
They elect a sheriff to collect. 

Is this social justice? If so, what 
makes the joint act of two men moral 
when the act of one man is immoral? 
Force, or the threat of it, is behind 
both the. vote and the hold-up. 

On the other hand, Robinson Crusoe 
is alone on an island. He did not make 
the island, or its resources. He simply 
got there first. Two ship-wrecked sail- 
ors swim ashore. Crusoe tries to push 
them back into the sea. Here, plainly, 
is a different situation. They have the 
same right to live as Crusoe and are 
not taking anything that he made. 
Maybe the sailors would be morally 
justified in resisting. 

But “social justice” now goes far be- 
yond the redress of privilege, to an at- 
tack on success and private property. 
It now sanctifies socialism, and the 
leveling of society. 

Dean Inge of England says: “Now 
that democracy has freed itself of salu- 
tary checks and balances, it stands re- 
vealed as a government by mass 
bribery, where the biggest bribers will 
usually be in power.” 

For hundreds of years, men were al- 
ways so hungry that there was little 
room for mercy or compassion. Un- 
wanted children were exposed to die. 
With the same natural resources then 
as now, the bark of trees, roots, worms 
and dead carcasses were the food of 
many Englishmen as late as the time 
of the American Revolution. 

Why? The chief reason was _ that 
while there was some right of private 
property, it was spoiled, like rotten 
apples in a barrel, by being mixed with 
socialism, Communism, or social jus- 
tice. There was no incentive to breed 
up one’s cattle because all animals ran 
in a “common” pasture where the 
scrubs and diseased cattle constantly 
stunted the herd. “Open field” farm- 
ing prevailed, with the rotation of land 
holdings. This gave no incentive to 
improve land. So the land ran down, 
and cattle and men starved. 

Finally, came the “Enclosure Acts. 
In other words, fences, private proper- 
ty, and then, fine cattle, sheep, horses 
and prosperity. On this side of the 
Atlantic there has never been a famine. 
Why? Private property. 

Now England, by popular vote for 
nationalization and socialism, is re- 
turning to the system that cursed her 
for a thousand years. Some bless the 
program as “social justice!” — Samuel 
B. Pettengill 


” 
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TRUE 


“JACKSONVILLE 4 STORIES 
BEGIN with Happy Endings! 


We are, naturally, happy when’ of Jacksonville is more. much more, than a 


a company decides to locate in Jacksonville. 


Usually, we have been able to help by supplying 


‘ : : “alte 
‘happy ending”’. It is the beginning of a never- 
to-be-forgotten responsibility: to do all we can 
to assure continuous success and satisfactory 


data, by making confidential surveys, by con- operations in our city. [tis a responsibility that 
ducting negotiations. But the final selection lasts down through the years... 





ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


Our decision to locate a repair depot and warehouse 
at Jacksonville was based on the convergence of four 
major railroads at this city. The cooperation and the 
friendliness of the people of Jacksonville has made the 
operation of this plant an enjoyable job. 


elie 


MID STATES STEEL & WIRE CO. 

Jacksonville was chosen as the location for our wire 
drawing mill after a thorough analysis of all pertinent 
operating costs. The proved cooperation and goodwill 
of the people of Jacksonville constitutes a dividend in 
operating pleasure. 


LK 2 L. J. Whitmarsh, Mgr. Jacksonville Br. 















C. R. Wood, Branch Manager 


































KING EDWARD CIGARS 





The decision of Jno. H. Swisher & Son, Inc., to locate 
the King Edward cigar plant in Jacksonville was based 
upon favorable climatic conditions, the availability of 
labor, and excellent transportation facilities for na- 
tionwide distribution. The acceptance given by the 
community to the King Edward operations has proven 
this a wise decision. 























( td diate, Carl S$. Swisher, President and Gen. Mgr. 


May we send you a free copy of What Does Indus- 
try Expect of a Community? This thought-stimu- 
lating booklet —not written for or about Jack- 
sonville, by the way—is by Mr. H. Y. Bassett, Vice 
President and General Manager of the Wolverine 
Tube Division of the Calumet and Hecla Consoli- 
dated Company. With Mr. Bassett’s article we 
will enclose ABC’S of Jacksonville. (which is about 


our city!) 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE @_ INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


32 years AS 















ULF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Service is the foundation of the life insurance business, 
and the success of a company is determined by the 
quality of service it renders. To serve our policy own- 
ers and beneficiaries better, Gulf Life early chose Jack- 
sonville for its home. We feel ourselves a part of 
Jacksonville. 










S. Kendrick Guernsey, Vice President 
















MAXWELL HOUSE DIVISION of GENERAL FOODS 


Our decision to locate a plant in Jacksonville has paid 
handsome dividends in production records and in pub- 
lic acceptance of our products. Jacksonville has kept 
its promise of cooperation. 


MN diowloay W. H. Dowling, Plant Manager 




















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


The Jacksonville District Office of the International 
Harvester Company was organized and established on 
January 1, 1911, because the transportation pattern 
pointed to Jacksonville as the logical center of a fast 
growing market. International has grown with that 
market, and the reception accorded our people by this 
community has been an increasing source of satisfac- 


tion to us & throughout the years. 
John L. Moore, District Manager 















We think you will enjoy read- 
ing both of these booklets. 
Take a minute now to fill in 
and mail the coupon. 


---—---—--------. 


| Chamber of Commerce K [ 
| 227 W. Forsyth St. { 
| Jacksonville 2, Fla. | 
| Please send the two Jaipklets to: a9 I 
| : aw 
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mazing Faclory-To-You 
itiedicdhen Offer Ever Made 
to Kiwanis Magazine Readers 


Not One... Not Two... But ALL 3 
Yes, This Perfectly Matched 3 PIECE POCKET SET 


WITH YOUR NAME EN- $169 


GRAVED ON ALL THREE 
IN GOLD LETTERS........Factory To You 


ETROIT PUBLIC. 


PEFRIOTICAL BIv 
=?0I WOOTWARD ‘aA 
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New avtomatic machinery inventions and manufacturing methods now 
turn ovt GORGEOUS fountain pens, belt pens and mechanical pencils with 
mass production heard of ths ago! These tremendous 
savings passed on factory-to-you. Even when you SEE and USE, you won't 
believe such beauty, such expert workmanship, such instan! and depend- 
able writing service possible at this ridiculous price! Competition says 
we're raving mad. Decide for yourself at our risk. 





WRITING INSTRUMENTS 


” YOUR NAWE a 


SAEED: its: PE ees HR ps toste es. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


VSTa NAME ARE ACTUAL SIZE 


is FOUNTAIN PEN 


Fashionable gold plate HOODED POINT 
writes velvet smooth as bold or fine as you 
prefer... can’t leak feed guarantees steady 
ink flow . . . always moist point writes 
instantly ... no clogging . . . lever filler 
fills pens to top without pumping. . . deep 
pocket clip safeguards against loss. 


2 Ee ee 


Has identical ball point found on $15 pens 
.. «NO DIFFERENCE! Rolls new 1948 in- 
delible dark blue ball pen ink dry as you 
write. Makes 10 carbon copies. Writes 
under water or high in planes. Can't leak 
or smudge. Ink supply will last up to 1 
year depending on how much you write. 
Refills at any drug store. Deep pocket clip. 


Km MECHANICAL PENCIL 


Grips standard lead and just a twist pro- 
pels, repels, expels. Shaped to match foun- 
tain pen and ball pen and feels good in 
your hand. Unscrews in middle for extra 
lead reservoir and eraser. Mechanically 
perfect and should last a lifetime! 


Matched perfectly in polished, gleaming colorful lifetime plastic. 
Important, we will pay you double your money back if you 
can equal this offer anywhere in the world! More important, you 
use 10 days then return for full cash refund if you aren’t satisfied 
for any reason. Most important, all three, fountain pen, ball 
pen, and pencil, are each individually guaranteed in writing for 
one year (they should last your lifetime). Full size. Beautiful. 
Write instantly without clogging. The greatest, most amazing 
value ever offered. Your name in gold letters on all three if you 
act now. Mail the coupon to see for yourself. 


RIGHT RESERVED TO WITHDRAW OFFER AT ANYTIME 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


10-DAY HOME TRIAL» 
FULL YEAR’S GUARANTEE » 


DOUBLE MONEY BACK OFFER » 
SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON > 


Yes, only the latest manufacturing equipment and inventions could 
possibly cut production costs to bring a perfectly matched factory- 
to-you value like this. The matched barrels are practically unbreak- 
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M.P.K. Company, Dept. 549- P 
179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
Okay, ‘miracle man," prove it! Send PERFECTLY MATCHED FOUNTAIN 


able. Unheard of beauty, unheard of service, unheard of price and 
your name in gold letters on all three writing instruments as our 
special introductory gift if you mail coupon now! Send no money! On 
arrival deposit only $1.69 plus C.O.D. postage on the positive guar- 
antee you can return set for any reason in 10 days and your $1.69 
refunded. Could any offer be more fair? Then mail coupon today 
and see for yourself a new day is here in writing instrument value! 


M.P.K. COMPANY, Dept. 549-P 


179 North Michigan, Chicago 1, Hlinois 


PEN, BALL PEN and MECHANICAL PENCIL with my name engraved in 
gold-tetiers. Enclose year’s guarantee certificate. I'll pay $1.69 plus few cents 
postage on guarantee I can return set after 10 day trial for cash refund. 
(Pay in advance and we pay postage.) 

ath 


ENGRAVE THIS NAME ON ALL 3 PIECE > 
teeevee EEE 


(Print plainly. . . Avoid mistakes) 
Send to (NAME)... ....cccccadecitdcccccvccccccceces dies 


ADDRESS. ....cccosgepcccccccccccccsepwdabbboveseseccsecesesesesecs 
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